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RETRIBUTION. 
BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 
[cONTINUED.] 
From Mrs. Dent to Miss Steammers. 
Tus Vaue, June 20. 

Ihave changed my name, dear Juliette, but have 
pot found time to. write to you since. : 

People who take the Hiherty of getting married 

in the country must submit to many inconvenien- 
ces, imposed by custom, that you in town are hap- 
pily delivered from. There is no getting the 
ceremony quietly performed in the morning, and 
slipping off to Baltimore or Boston to spend the 
honey-moon. No, indeed! An opportunity for 
festivity occurs 80 seldom in the country, that 
people will make the most of it. At first, I was 
astounded when Mrs. Wimsat told me that we 
should have to prepare for a large company—and, 
further, that we should have to make ready rooms 
to accommodate for the night guests from a dis- 
tance—that this was the custom, and it would 
give offence to waive it. 
“Itig very true, Hester,” said Ernest, when I 
appealed to him, “a wedding in a country neigh- 
porhood is a perfect jubilee ; and, with your large 
house and large means, it will be expected of you. 
You would disappoint three counties to omit it, 
And why not, Hester, give the young men and 
maidens a chance to make merry with music and 
dancing? We are not ascetics.” 

“ Nor is that all, Miss Grey,” said Mrs. Wim- 
sat, when we were alone. “If you don’t want a 
fass, you had better not get married at all ; your 
wedding will only be ‘the beginning of troubles, 
(now, Heaven forbid! thought I, with a painful 
cramp of the heart, although I understood her 
meaning,) for every family of note whom you in- 
vite to your wedding will feel bound to give you 
a dinner and ball in return, which you cannot de- 
cently decline.” 

“Then how long is it likely to be, Mrs. Wim- 
sat, after we are married, before I can settle down 
to the quiet enjoyment of my home?” 

“ Dear knows! When an heiress raises a dis- 
turbance in the neighborhood by getting married, 
she can’t expect it to subside all at once.” 

One thing that occurred about this time trou- 
bled me a little, but itis gone now. I went to 

Richmond (quite an event of itself, in my quiet 
life, Juliette) to make purchases. Among the 
splendid array of finery, jewelry, &c., [saw and 
admired a gentleman’s elegant diamond breast- 
pin. I purchased it, and, when I reached home, 
begged Ernest to accept it. He however declin- 
ed it, saying that he disliked jewelry, except upon 
women, requested a kiss instead, and advised me 


to give the bauble to Marcus, who fancied such 
things. 


Upon the day of my marriage, Marcus avowed 
that he couldnt and wouldn’t stay to witness the 
ceremony—imperative business, &c. So, when he 
came up tomy room to bid me good bye, I took 
the little brooch and stuck it in his shirt-bosom, 
and bid him wear it for my sake. Whereupon, he 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 

“Why, Marcus! What in Heaven’s name! 
Why, Marcus—dear Marcus—what is the mat- 
ter ?” 

“Matter! Don’t ask me what is the matter, 
Miss Grey ; that’s adding insult to injury. Mat- 
ter! Haven’t [been reading with you, and walk- 
ing and riding with you, and haven’t I talked po- 
etry and sentiment to you, and didn’t our moth- 
ers go to school together, and haven’t I been look- 
ing forward to the honor and the bliss——Oh, 
Miss Grey, I din’t think you'd have done so.” 

Juliette, I was totally unprepared for this. I 
resolved to expostulate with him. 

“Why, Marcus, I would never suit you. A 
little, pale, ugly woman, suchas Iam, would never 
suit you. Colonel Dent”—— 

‘ Don’t name him!” said Marcus, energeti- 
cally. 

“J will. Colonel Dent likes me because I am, 
as it were, his mental and spiritual child. I go 
heart and hand with him in all his aims and ob- 
jects. But you, Marcus, a handsome and accom- 
plished yeung man like you, should marry some 
pretty, lively girl, a year or so younger than your- 
self. A plain, grave woman, like I am, would 
never make you happy.” 

“Gammon, Miss Grey! and you know itis. 1 
like ugly, plain people—that is to say, I like you ; 
and, just at this moment, I hate pretty girls. All 
fudge, Miss Grey! You just want to marry that 
old codger because he is a colonel in the army, 
and he wants to marry you for your money—that 
is it! And so I’m to be jilted; but no matter, 
Miss. In the next number of the ‘ Virginia Re- 
publican’ you'll see a paragraph headed ‘ Melen- 
choly Suicide” and you'll see, you will, the naiae 
of the unfortunate Marcus Derby added to the 
thonsands driven by the fickleness of women to 
madness and self-murder !” 

Now, /ere was an accusation, and here was a 
threat. Nevertheless, I recollected my own de- 
spair when I thought Ernest was wooing the 
widow; and so, instead of laughing at him, I 
cried. He mistook my tears; for brightening up, 
he said, as if a new thought had struck him— 

“See here, Eester. Dry up your tears. IJ see 
how it is. You thought up to to-day that I would 
not have you, and now you know better. Well, 
Hester, if you do think me ‘the handsome aceom- 
plished young man’ you said, why, it is not too 
late even now—cut the old codger! Tell him you 
won't < him; a you've » eae your mind, 
as you have a perfect ri 3 
and Pil bine ~ . “ Tightto do; or, say the word, 

Cis face fell white all of asudden. There stood 
Colonel Dent, and Heaven only knows how long 
he had deen standing there. 

“Get you gone, Marcus! You're a fool, What 
are you doing in Miss.Grey’s apartment, any 
how? Don’t you expect me to break your head ?” 

Marcus “rushed” from the room is true dra- 
matic style; 

_ Never mind him, Hester! He’s sick now, very 
sick. This puppy love is dreadful while it lasts ; 
the best of it is, it don’t last long. He’ll be in bet- 
ter health next week.” 

“ Do you speak from experience, Col. Dent ?” 

__. From experience of him Ido. He's a very 
inflammable youth, Hester. He must be, or he 
ay an have fallen in love with you, you know. 
hein eighteen, and, to my certain knowledge, 
1 has been as sick as this siz times, with the love 


of six different ladies” 


The first part of his speech relieved me from 


uneasiness upon account of Mareus: the latter 
clause—time, place, and ci id- 
ror Fags ircumstances consid. 


“ Am I so. very unlovely, then, Colonel Dent?” 
“No; Oh no, Hester, But you are not the girl 
admiration. You are 
Yeu er flatter, Hester.” 
pela should like to have been flattered and 
tien, x little just then. With his keen 
for he Paust a perceived my foolish thought, 
hi 
worthy of * dish and puerile, Hester, and un- 
cipient selflove ma y@e It jy from an in- 
out and cut of? Vanity you must root. 
Now, this was worse 
nothing good i 


: ieieelflove 
Y will try to. 

















High in your heart. All this that you will do 
and befor my sake, you must do and be for God’s, 
or it will not please me.” 

Repulsed again. When shall I ever merit this 
lofty man’s esteem? All my conceptions are too 
low, all my aspirations too short, to come up to 
his standard. Yet would I not have that stand- 
ard lowered an inch. I will rather try to raise 
myself to its height. God help me! thought I. 

* Forgive - Hester, if I have probed your 
heart deeply. I wish to show you its evil, that 
you may eradicate it. I would have you very free 
from faults, for you are very dear to me. ell, 
Hester, we must separate now, to meet again an 
hour hence, and then” —— 

Our eyes met an instant in an intense gaze; 
spirit mingled with spirit thenand there! I know 
it; for a deep soul-thrilling joy electrified my 
heart, and I believe it was my fault that I was 
caught to his bosom an instant; and then Mrs. 
Wimsat came in, and, putting a note in his hand, 
and while he read it, said to me, in a low voice— 

“The Judge and Mrs. and Miss Bland are be- 
low stairs, and Miss Gales and Miss Fanny are 
also here; is it not nearly time to receive your 
bridesmaids ?” ; 

“Yes, Mra. Wimsat, bring Alice and Fanny 
up. Colonel Dent is just going.” , 

“las Mr. Derby left the house yet, Mrs. Wim- 
sat, do you know ?” inquired Ernest. 

“No, sir; they are just saddling his horse.” 

“Then tell them to leave his horse alone, and 
tell Mr. Derby to attend me in my dressing-room. 
Woodbridge has disappointed me, Hester, so I 
shall have to press this young man into our ser- 
vice to lead Alice down;” and then he left the 
room, and Mrs. Wimsat followed him. And soon 
Alice and Fanny came rustling up in their white 
silks. Ffow handsome and womanly they looked. 
They live so distant from me that I had not seen 
them since we all left school. Alice is graver and 
more stately, Fanny wilder and more heedless than 
éver. In an hour we were quite ready, and then 
Colonel Dent, attended by Marcus Derby and 
Judge Peter Church, came to the door to attend 
us down. While we pausod on the staircase un- 
til some guests who had just arrived entered the 
drawing-room, I felt my arm grasped tightly from 
behind, and Marcus, who stood with Alice be- 
hind me, put down his lips close to my ear, and 
said, in a thrilling whisper— 

“Hester, I tremble for you. Hester, at this 
moment I am tempted to take you up bodily, and 
run off with you! He is not—this demigod of 
yours—what you take himtobe. He is a cold, 
hard, black, marble Colossus, whose altitude will 
intercept the clear sunlight of heaven itself from 
your life, and in whose et shadow you will 
wilt and wither and die. Oh! Hester, pause. It 
is not too late yet. Make a scene, rather than 
make your misery. Create a nine days’ wonder, 
rather than a nine years’ torture. Oh! Hester, say 
the word, and I’ll kick up a row here directly.” 

“Marcus! child!” said I, “I will marry Ernest 
now. 

“Go to Old Nick, then, for a fool! He'll pay 
you for it—that’s a blessing—the self-righteous 
old Pharisee!” 

And our little party moved on. 

There was a very large company, and not one 
in twenty did I ever see before. Some half dozen 
of the visiters remained over might i among them 
was a middle-aged matron, a Mrs. Rumley, who 
was very affectionate to me. 

“Your mother and myself were school-mates 
and bosom friends, Mrs. Dent,” said she. “We 
were married about the same time, and our inti- 
macy was so close that, when we became mothers, 
we betrothed our babies—that is to say, yourself 
and a wild boy of-mine, now at William and 
Mary.” 

This lady was the first to give us a dinner and 
ball, and then others followed suit; so that we 
were kept in a continual round of-visiting for 
three or four weeks. Of course, our bridesmaids 
and groomsmen remained with us, and attended 

us everywhere. 


_ There was one little incident, I forgot to men- 
tion before, that “me On the 


morning after we were married, I found upon my 
dressing-table a neat case, containing a beautiful 
pocket Bible, an elegant dijou, bound in blue vel- 
vet, and wrought with gol thread, and fastened 
with gold clasps. This tasteful and appropriate 
offering was accompanied by a rudely scrawled 
note, informing me that it was an expression of 
respect and affection from my colored people, who 
hoped that when I read God’s Blessed Word, I 
would sometimes make use of that copy, for their 
sakes. The sentiments were perfect, the writing 
and spelling nearly unintelligible. if felt the re- 
proach, and determined to consult with my hus- 
band upon some plan by which the education of 
our people might be advanced. 

Nearly every grown person on the plantation 
can read well and write a little—the result of Col. 
Dent’s own labor. 

The last dinner and ball given us was at Judge 
Bland’s. They reside twenty miles from here, 
over the mountains. We had to set out early in 
the morning, in order to reach Frostville in time 
to dress for dinner. We met very nearly the 
same company that we had been in for four weeks 
past. The ball was very dull, or I was very tired 
of the life—I don’t know which. We remained 
over night, and returned next day, parting com- 
pany with Alice, whom we left at her home. 

Marcus Derby left us this very morning; so 
now we are at last alone. 1am inclined to think 
that impressible young gentleman has lost his 
heart to Alice Bland. Iam sorry for it. Alice 
receives his civil speeches with such serene stately 
surprise, as if she wondered at him for a curious 
but harmless lunatic. He almost took my breath 
away by a caper he cut this morning, just before 
he left us. He came into my.room to bid me good 
bye, and not seeing, or not caring to see, Colonel 
Dent, he delivered himself in the following strain : 

“Good bye, Hester! Yes, I am going, Mrs. 
Dent. Yet, deeply injured as I have been, if éver 
you should need a friend, call upon me. You have 
no father or brother, Hester! No, not vven a 
mother to. take your part, or a sister to quarrel 
for you. Nevertheless, Hester, bad as you have 
used me, if you ever should need a protector—if 
that old Jephthah should take it into his head to 
offer you a living sacrifice upon seme altar of his 
fanaticism, call upon me, and Pll shoot him! I 
will, if ’m hung for it the next day! I will, so 
help me”——— 

“ Hold your tongue, Marcus! How dare you? 
Youre mad! Pll give you a few hours to recover 
your senses, and if at the end of that time you 
don’t ask Colonel Dent’s pardon, Pll never speak 
to you again. Leave the room,” said I. 

“Let him alone, Hester. If hiscure were pos- 
sible, I should undertake it myself. His attack 
must work itself off, and then he'll feel thorough- 
ly ashamed of himself. Leave him to the action 
of his own mind.” 

Before this speech was concluded, Marcus had 
obeyed me, and left the room. ‘ 

ere is nothing small about Ernest Dent’s 
character. His feelings and kind purposes to- 
wards Marcus Derby are entirely unaffected by 
his absurd behaviour. 

Your letter has just been placed in my hands. 
You ask me what I “ see to admire in Col. Dent ?” 
Dearest Juliette, you never did see him, or you 
would never think of asking such a silly question. 
Notwithstanding it is rather a saucy question to 
ask a wife, as you are my bosom friend, I will try 
to answer it to your satisfaction. If I should de- 
scribe him by one word, I should say I admire his 
STRENGTH—moral, intellectual, an ° 
like his unusual height, his proud 
shoulders, and deep chest, and the rich, fall voice 
that issues thence, like the deep tones of a church 
organ. When stand hy his side, my head scarce- 
ly reaching his shoulder, I love to feel myself sus- 
tained by a strong arm, powerful soon to pro- 
tect and defend me, roy g the world fell 
archy about us. Before I was even in 
this civilized country, and with a fortune at my 
command, I felt insecure, and homeless, 
beaged ip tally tags’ wen Pomme yeu Bebenn 

fo ngs upon some 
that would lots aaa alia int 


| Now, I feel a delicious sense of protection, se- 
I like his strength of intellect, that takes in the 
vast amphitheatre of subjects, and in this day of 


veil my heart in this manner to any but my hus- 
band 


Now, as I have written you quite a long letter. 
I must bring it to a close. Write again soon, an 
don’t forget to direct your letter to my new loved 
name— Hester Grey Dent. 

A little drab-colored name, is not it ? 


From Mrs. Dent to Miss Summers. 


OctoserR 1. 

We have had a delightful “Harvest Home,” 
the more delightfal, that we hoped it would be the 
very last harvest gathered into barns by slave 
hands on our place; for we thought that my 
early marriage would accelerate the period of 
their freedom by three years. Colonel Dent went 
to Richmond immediately after the gathering in 
of the harvest, to examine the will of my father, 
recorded in the court-house there, preparatory to 
taking immediate steps to their manumission. He 
had another object in going, also—to purchase 
some of the elegant imported furniture, and a few 
of the fine stud of English horses from the estate 
of the Rev. Rutland Reeves, lately deceased. 
Marcus Derby attended him thither with a wag- 
on and one of the farm men, to assist in trans- 
porting his purchases. : 

Upon a lovely evening, about a week after Col. 
Dent had left home, Mrs. Wimsat came into my 
room and said— 

“They are returning, Mrs. Dent. 
out and see them. It is quite a cavalcade.” 

I went out. As they were winding down the 
hill into our valley farm, I could see the whole 
party. Col. Dent was not there. In front rode 
Marcus ona magnificent horse—one of Col. Dent’s 
purchases, of course ; by his side, upon an elegant 
black pony, sat a young girl, the most lovely little 
creature | ever saw; and behind them came a 
wagon, containing a huge box and a smaller one. 
When they drew near the door, Marcus alighted, 
and, taking the bridle from the hand of the young 
girl, led her on.her pony up in front of me, and 
stopped. And there they stood —the beautiful 
little girl, with her jetty curls, and dusky eyes 
drooped till the long black lashes rested on the 
dead white cheeks—and the pony, with its shin- 
ing black coat, and its elegant limbs and head— 
a charming picture, rider and horse; and there 
stood Marcus at the pony’s head, with a look of 
maliguest satisfaction on his face. 

“There, madam, here are the pony and the girl 
that Col. Dent purchased at the sale, and has com- 
missioned me to present to you.” 

“What, Marcus!” said I, in disgust at what I 
supposed to be his ill-timed jest. “ Explain your- 
self.” 

“T know nothing about it. There is his letter. 
Some of Col. Dent’s Jeautiful consistency, I sup- 

ie.” 

Still utterly unenlightened, I welcomed the 
young girl, and, requesting Mrs. Wimsat to at- 
tend to her comfort, retired to read my husband’s 
letter. 

“ There are a piano and harp in the wagon, pur- 
chased at the same time with the pony and the girl,” 
cried out Marcus, spitefully, as I went. 

I requested him to have the boxes brought in, 
but not opened until my return; and, gaining the 
privacy of my own chamber, I broke the seal of 
my husband’s letter. This letter explained to 
me, first, that he should be detained in Richmond 
a week or two longer, consulting with attorneys 
upon the subject of my father’s will—for it ap- 
pears that there is a clause in the will that pre- 
sents an impediment to the immediate execution 
of our design of emancipation. In fact, the prop- 
erty is tied up in such a way, that he fears noth- 
ing can be done until I attain my majority. Then 
he told me of the pony—“A beautiful creature, 
Hester, as you will see,” wrote he, “and gentle as 
a child. He was imported direct from England, 
and is from the stables of the late Duke of ——, 
so celebrated for his fine stud. (By the way, Hes- 
ter, what an excellence for a Peer of the realm to 
be ‘celebrated’ for.) I need scarcely say that the 
pony is for your own use. I have also sent down 
a harp and a fine German piano, with some of the 
church music of Haydn and Mozart. I shall look 
for ce sg treat " our =e a p 

ow, Juliette, 1 regr neglecting my musi- 
cal studies at school. How could I meet ~ hus- 
band’s anticipations on this point? Or, what use 
could I make of the superb instruments, or the 
exalted compositions he had sent me? Or, how 
should my weak voice and weaker lungs sustain 
the harmony of those subline strains of exalted 
church music of which he is so passionately fond ? 
Dear Juliette, do you perfect yourself in your mu- 
sical studies, so that when you come home, your 
fine voice and finished touch may supply my de- 
ficiency? I shall delight in hearing your rich 
voice mingle with Ernesi’s deep tones in some of 
those Heaven-inspired strains of Mozart. That, 
indeed, will be a treat. To return to Col. Dent's 
letter. In conclusion, he wrote— 

“And now, Hester, I have deferred to the last 
any mention of Minny Dozier, the young girl 
whom I send to you in Marcus Derby’s charge. 
I purchased her at thesale, with the purpose of sav- 
ing her from the hands of a Southern slave dealer, 
and from the shame of an exposure and sale in 
some Southern mart, and from the horrors of a 
fate worse than slavery, and which her extreme 
personal beanty would seem toinvite. Sheis but 
a child, Hester, only fifteen years old, and I think 
of very feeble: intellect, and of very strong feel- 
ings, judging from her sudden attachment to my- 
self, (as her er,) and from her great but 
suppressed emotion at leaving me. She will re- 
quire a watchful surveillance for some years to 
come, and: will need through life the restraining 
and governing influences of religious culture. 
Therefore receive her, and put her to some light 
service about yourself, or in your chamber. And 
when I return we will think upoa some plan for 
the future.” 

Well, Juliette! having concluded my husband’s 
letter, I felt-very grateful to him for his compas- 
sion to the girl, and for his kindness towards my- 
self. And I could not help pitying the poor girl 
thus consigned to me as a packet of goods. So I 
rang thebell and sent for her. She came in noise- 
lessly, and stood a few feet in advance of the 
door, so meekly! her eyes downcast, her little 
hands folded together, and a visible tremor vi- 
brating through her frame. 

“ Come here, Minny ;:sit down upon this stool 
by me,” said 1; and she came. 

“ You have had a long, fatiguing journey. Are 
you very tired?” 

“ Yes, madam,” she replied, in soft, round, full 
notes, ler ‘voice was irresistibly charming: It 
won me. 

“'Then you shall have a cup of tea, and retire 
early, Minny,” said I, touching the bell. 

“ Have'you any relativesliving, Minny ?” said I. 
At that, without replying, she melted into such a 
sea of tears that I immediately regretted having 
questioned her upon the subject. She soon re- 
covered her composure, however, and drank the 
cup of: tea that was brought her with tolerable 
cheerfulness. Then I sent her off to bed, and 
went down stairs to make acquaintance with my 
pony. I met Marcus on the central piazza. 


“Well! said he, “what do you think of your 
handmaiden ; fair to look upon, is she not? Colo- 
nel Dent thinks 80, 1 know. Hagar, or Zilpah, or 
Bilhah, is her name ?” 

Not choosing to notice the covert meaning of 
his flippant speech, I replied— 

“Her name is Minny Dozier, Marcus, and I 
like her very well.” 

“Oh! youdo. Well, if you don’t see anything 
amiss, I have no right to make a comment. When 
is the patriarch himself expected home?” | 

Fearing that his speech would become still more 
explicit and impertinent, and that I should be 
obliged to notice it, I called to a servant and said— | 

“George! bring out Mr. Derby’s horse ” and 
when he was gone, I turned to Marcus and said— 

“Now, Marcus, I must wish you bye. I} 
shall be glad to receive you again when Colonel 
Dent returns.” 


“PN be shot! if I go any farther to-night to. 
please you, Hester. ed.as I am, and through | 


these heavy S: rr fant ea You want to 
give the tha ile and fevers, believe. Sink me 
Then, Maroon, you must consider the courteny 
; en, Mar ou m er the 

due froia & man And 8 guest to 8 women and 


Do come 


° 





band arraigned by one who should, m v ti- 
tude, be pa the first to bend the knes before 
such worth as Ernest Dent’s.. Buthis imperti- 
nence no more disturbs Ernest than ches the bay- 
ing of a house dog, at the moon, tie serenity 
of night’s high and tranquil sovereign, .... Iam 
very much pleased with my little maid, Minny. 
She is gentle and docile, but not quick in intel- 
lect. The child delights what you tern my artis- 
tic love of beauty. Her frame is dight, but 
rounded and graceful—her hands and feet beauti- 
fully delicate—her head small—her fordhead low, 
but shaded with a quantity of shining purple- 
ish black hair—her complexion is of that opaque 
white usually seen in quadroons, and sets into 
stronger relief the straight black eyebtows and 
long black eyelashes—her eyes are large and soft, 
tender and still. I have never seen jer eyes 
sparkle and her cheeks glow. - Her manner is 
gentle, pensive, and quiet. She appears to have 
very little mind, but warm affections. Taken 
altogether, an unhappy organization for a poor 
girl in her circumstances Colonel Tent has 
come home. It is as he feared. We cannét eman- 
cipate our people until my twenty-first birth-cay. 
Ernest will, however, turn his attention do edicat- 
ig them for freedom, thus ovcupyiug the next three 
years. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


SECOND SESSION, 


Wepnespay, January 10,1849. 
SENATE. 
PROJECT OF COLONIZATDN. 

The Senate proceeded to the mnsideration of 
the motion made yesterday by Mr. Underwood, 
that the petition of Daniel P. Bedinger, praying 
that Congress may appropriate money for the pur- 
pose of removing free people of olor to Liberia, 
or elsewhere, from the United Stgtes, and also to 
make an appropriation for the purpose of colo- 
nizing such slaves as may be hereafter manu- 
mitted for that purpose, be referied to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with instructions to 
inquire and report whether Coigress possesses 
the constitutional power to approjriate money for 
the removal of the free people of color who may 
choose to migrate, and slaves why may hereafter 
be emancipated for that purpose,to the Republic 
of Liberia or elsewhere ; and if, it the opinion of 
the committee. Congress posses¢s that power, 
whether it is expedient and propr to make such 
appropriations. 

Mr. Dickinson demanded a division of the 
question. 

Mr. Dayton was opposed to insttcting the com- 
mittee. He did not wish the julgment of the 
committee forestalled, for the regon that some- 
times subjects were sent to committes upon which 
it was not advisable for them to rejort at all; and 
in those cases—of which he consifered this to be 
one—he thought it well to leavethe committee 
some discretion. 

Mr. Underwood said he had no great object to 
subserve in moving the instructiots; but he did 
think this an appropriate occasion apon which to 
have a report from the Committe on the Judi- 
ciary, on the subject referred to bythe petitioner. 
He desired it, because the petitin referred to a 
Convention about to be held in Kentucky, at 
which the question of emancipatio was expected 
to come up; and it was desirable tlat, before that 
Convention should meet, a reporj might be had 
from the Judicial Committee, upin the constitu- 
tionality and expediency of such m appropriation 
as that referred to. 

It is very well known, sir, (said Mr. U.,) that in 
the slaveholding States there ist divided opin- 
ion. It is perfectly well known thit, among slave- 
holders themselves, there are a portion who are 
willing to emancipate their slaves, provided they 
can be sent out of the country ; but are decidedly 
hostile to emancipation, if they are te be allowed 
to remain here. 

Now, sir; F-do desire to ‘test’ fire-Upmrons or 
Northern men—Northern representatives—upon 
the question with reference to thepower and ca- 
pacity of appropriating money outof the Treas- 
ury, to relieve the country of negroes, by send- 
ing them where slaveholders may )e disposed to 
send their slaves, if they know they will not be 
allowed to remain here. In the renarks which I 
made the other day, I called the attention of the 
Senate and of the committee to the appropriations 
made for the removal of Indians to the West, and 
for the removal to the coast of Aftica of recap- 
tured Africans; and I desired the committee to 
make a distinction, if they could, petween these 
appropriations and such appropriations as the pe- 
titioner asks for. 

One remark more, sir, and then!’am done. It 
is this: there seems to be a sensti¥eness upon 
the subject of slavery, which I mys#lf never have 
felt. There is a Southern sensitireness, and a 
Northern sensitiveness likewise, vhich I have 
never experienced, and a dispositioa to agitate in 
some quarters, which I have alike and always dis- 

ed. I look upon it, Mr. P:esident, as ut- 
terly hopeless, as utterly useless. to attempt the 
suppression of discussion of anysubject before 
the American mind ; and our attenpts to suppress 
it here or elsewhere must always end in a failure. 
We of the South only do ourselves an injury, ac- 
cording to my opinion; whenever we attempt to 
exclude a discussion here, if Nortlern gentlemen 
choose to enter upon it. Sir, I alyays was, while 
a member of the other House, opposed to the 2ist 
rule. Iam opposed to every restriction here. I 
am for throwing the responsibility upon North- 
ern men, whenever they choose to investigate and 
rea upon the subject, to do it where and how 
they please. Sir, I want to ascertain for my con- 
stituents the length and the breadth, the height 
and the depth, of the.feeling of the North upon 
this subject, and what are all its bearings, both 
speculative and practical ; and I hold it to be my 
duty to get from those Northern gentlemen, at all 
times and upon all oécasions, just exactly what 
they intend to do. Therefore, sir, I have been 
always in favor of unshackling them on every. op- 
portunity. It was for this purpose that I moved 
a reconsideration of the votes by which the mo- 
tions of the gentlemen behind me [{Mr. Hale and 
Mr. Corwin] were laid upon the table. 

Mr. President, do you ever expect, or does any 

sensible, rational man ever expect, that we are to 
allay this excitement—which has been progress- 
ing from year to year, until it has reached the 
point of ‘almost severing this nation—except you 
can get men rationally to think and rationally to 
talk with each other. upon this subject? 
.. A Northern man or a Northern woman sendsa 
petition here asking you to legislate upon the 
subject of slavéry, as in the case té which I have 
alluded, asking you not to extend slavery into 
that country over which you can legislate. Do 
you. expect to conciliate the feelings of that man 
or that woman by turning around, and saying, 
®You had no right to speak; or, if you do speak, 
we will not hear you—we will treat you with 
contempt ?” 

Mr. President, it is utterly hopeless to expect 
to do any good by the course which we take in 
reference to petitions sent here. What has been 
the result of this course in the other branch of 
the National Legislature?) When I first came 
into Congress, all these petitions were referred. 
It went on that way year after year, until at last 
we passed the 2ist rule, rejecting them without 

uestion, without action, without doing anything. 
the passage of that 21st rule done any good ? 
It has, in my judgment, only aggravated the mat- 
ter; and so the conree bye we take are sir, 
can do no good, excepting to aggravate the ques- 
tion. What is the remedy ? Refer their petitions, 
and then give the ranswer. Now, sir, upon 
the right of petition let me say, that I entertain 
the opinion that it is not unlimited ; that there is 
® restriction upon it, and that that restriction con- 
sists in two things. If the body petitioned has no 
power to grant the prayer of that petition, then 
the petitioner has no right to prefer the petition. 
If he prefers the petition to a body that cannot 
comply with the wishes of the petitioner—that 
has no constitutional power to do so—the present- 
ation of the petition is to a body, sir, which, in 
respect to the action which the petitioner desires, 
has no . power to act, and therefore there 
is no right in the case of that sort of petition. 
The other limitation is, sir, that where the pe- 
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stances. I want the North to understand that 
they are calling upon the National Legislature to 
do things the effects of which they are not to feel 
themselves! And I want, sir, in my view of the 
subject, the committees of this House and of the 
other to answer these people—to answer them in 
a calm, dignified manner, and say to them: “ When 
your petitions come here, you are begging for a 
thing which you are not to feel by legislative ac- 
tion, and which you are to make others feel most 
sensibly.” 

Sir, there are differences of opinion upon this 
subject I know. These Northern gentlemen and 
their constituents may think, as conscientiously 
ax I do, that they have the right to ask the legis- 
lation of Congress upon a question the effects of 
which they are not to feel. I think they have no 
such right. The only way is to allow these peti- 
tions to come to the committee, and then let 
Northern gentlemen who are disposed to agitate 
this question, do it at their peril. Sir, we shall 
have all these things up. This is inevitable. 
These Territorial bills in reference to New Mexico 
and California, bring the whole question before 
us. And why upon this question, any more than 
upon that, shall we of the South be allowed to 
speak? and why should we not allow Northern 
gentlemen to argue these points? Sir, I expe- 
rience no such alarm as others appear to feel. I 
feel as though I stand upon impregnable ground 
with reference to this institution. I think I un- 
derstand it a great deal better than they do, and 
have no objection to their discussing anything 
they choose to discuss. I have nothing to fear 
from the discussion. 

I therefore, sir, not only hope that the inquiry 
whether Congress has the power to aid in this 
matter may be made during the present session, 
but I am perfectly willing to have a reconsidera- 
tion of those petitions which were presented day 
before yesterday, and to let them go to a commit- 
tee, that they may be reported upon, as well as the 
paper which I had the honor to present. 

Mr. Metcalfe followed in remarks of a similar 
character. 

Mr. Hale. I rise, sir, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing my grateful acknowledgments to the 
Senator from Kentucky who first addressed the 
Chair, [Mr. Underwood,] for the magnanimous 
course which he has pursued with reference to 
the petition which I had the honor of presenting 
the other day ; and, indeed, it was no more than I 
had a right to expect from his whole course upon 
this floor. But while I do this, I beg to dissent, 
in the most unqualified manner, from the limita- 
tions which that honorable Senator has laid down, 
to the exercise of the right of petition, which 
right that gentleman so freely concedes ; because, 
sir, with the limitations and restrictions which 
the honorable Senator puts upon this right, (and 
which I am sure he would not have put upon it, 
if he had examined it with his usual keenness,) 
the right of petition is utterly destroyed ; and the 
right is not worth the name, nor the petition the 
paper upon which it is written. 

The position of the honorable Senator I under- 
stand to be this: that the petition must be pre- 
sented to a body having the power to grant it ; 
and it must not be for any measure which will 
affect others than those who present the petition. 
Now, sir, what is the right.of petition, thus lim- 
ited, hampered, and fettered? The question is, 
whether Congress have power. _ Petitioners come 
and ask you to pursue certain measures; and if 
you decide in advance that you have not the 
power to pursue those measures, you just as effect- 
ually deny the right of petition as if you refused 
to receive the petition for any other reason what- 
soever. This just as effectually debars the citi- 
zen from the right of petition as any mode which 
human ingenuity can devise. If you say, “We 
have not the power to grant, and therefore we 
will not hear your petitions,” it is equivalent to 
saying, “ You have no right to come here, and we 
will not hear your prayer.” 

But the gentleman says that we must not pray 
for measures affecting others than the petitioners. 
I was reading she other day the correspondence 
between the Minister of the United States and 
Lord Palmerston, in Great Britain, relative to 
American citizens unjustly detained in the prisons 
of Great Bwitain; and I saw with high satisfac- 
tion that the American Secretary of State, very 
much to his credit, urged upon our Minister at 
the Court of St. James, that he should ask not 
only for the liberation of citizens of the United 
States unjustly thrown into prison, but should 
intercede in behalf of the whole class of those 
who had fallen under the censure of the British 
Government, on account of the movements they 
had made in their attempts—mistaken though 
they might be—to reform and perhaps to revo- 
lutionize Ireland. Where, sir, would have been 
an interference in that case, if the American Sec- 
retary of State had been governed by the con- 
sideration which has been urged upon the Senate 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, that the right 
to pray, the right to beg, was confined to the sim- 
ple, poor, and narrow privilege of asking bless- 
ings for ourselves? 

What is the whole scope and tenor of the re- 
ligion which we profess, and which I know that 
the honerable Senator not only professes, but 
practices? Is it not to make “prayer and inter- 
cession for all: men?” And, sir, is it to be an- 
nounced here, to-day, as the deliberate conviction 
of the American Senate, that the circle of human 
sympathies and human affections is to be so cir- 
cumscribed to a rigid selfishness, that we have not 
the right even to pray, and to beg, for the sub- 
jects.of our sympathy and regard? Has the right 
of petition got to be as limited and restricted as 
that? Yet, sir, if I understood the gentleman 
from Kentucky, this is the limit and the restric- 
tion which he would impose upon the right of pe- 
tition to be enjoyed by the citizens of the United 
States, when addressing the Senate of the United 
States. 

I will trespass upon the attention of the Senate 
but a moment longer. I must say that I have 
been—I might say—amused; but I have been as- 
tonished at the tone of remark which I hear every 
day in this Senate, in the House of Representa- 
tives, and elsewhere, upon this subject of Ameri- 
can slavery, as if Northern gentlemen were ag- 
gressive upon this subject. Aggressive! How ? 
where? when? Why, sir, the course of Northern 
Representatives and Northern Senators—I say it 
to our shame, and I take my portion of it—has 
been 80 pusillanimous, so cowardly, so craven, 80 
submissive upon this subject, that the women and 
the children reproach us for it. Yes, sir, the very 
women call us craven. I received a letter from a 
female friend to-day, who inquired why, in the 
name of Heaven, it was, that Northern spirit has 
so oozed out, and that we had become so submis- 
sive and so tame upon this subject. 


Why, sir, slavery has ruled the Government | 


from the very first adoption of the Constitution 
up to the present time; and it has got so now, 
that if we exercise the poor right of the r, 
and cry, and. petition, we are denounced as inso- 
lent. Yes, sir, if we look up to our masters, and 
say, God help us! we are called “insolent,” and 
“aggressive,” and “trespassing upon the rights of 
the South.” Now I protest, once and forever, 
against the injustice of any such terms. We have 
been submissive, and we are still. We have bent 
our faces to the earth, and our backs to the lash, 
and we ought to be reproached for that. We have 
been submissive long enough; and we have been 
tame enough, Heaven and earth know. 1 am 
much at a loss to know what is meant by this 
“Northern aggression.” Our money and our 
blood have been drawn upon us as profusely as 
our patience. We have yielded anything and 
everything, in our individual and our national 
action, in behalf of, in support of, the institution 
of Southern slavery. 

I do not wish to interfere with it. I do not 
wish to be aggressive. I only wish that we ma 
be let alone. Nay, sir, I am willing—and I spe: i 
also in behalf of those who sent me here—I am 
willing that we should be held seman ie to the 
limit .of the constitutional obligation, for every- 
thing that may be required for the support and 
sustenance of American slavery. 1 am willing to 
go to the last letter in the bo If you find in it 
the pound of flesh, take it; and if you find our 
heart’s best blood written there, take it. Iam 
ready to come up to the work freely, fairly, and 
fally, and to conform to the contract. But when 
we are called to go further than that—when we 
ask in the name of common humanity, from our 
clearest convictions of our 0’ ions, that we 
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times in the halls of legislation, whenever the 
issue has been brought before them. And, sir, if 
there has been any submission upom the part of 
the North in former times,.if there has been any 
humble su it has been an humble sub- 
mission to the principles of the Constitution, and 
not to dictation from the South. 

T have only in these latter days that 
this humble submission to the pr es of the 
Constitution, on the part of my hern friends, 
had not been continued. I, sir, have voted to 
keep the abolition agitation out of halls. I 
have voted to keep down that spirit of fanaticism 
which was agitating and exciting the country to 
no good, and which could have no: other effect 
than to rally the North against the South, and 
the South against the .North—to weaken the bond 
of Union between the different portions of the 
country, and to create factions which are will- 
ing to ride upon the ruins of the Constitution and 
of the Union. 

And, sir, is this submission to the spirit and 
the principles of the Constitution to be denounced 
as base submission to a Southern faction? No, 
sir. I wish to execute the powers of this Govern- 
ment in that spirit of harmony and conciliation 
which brought the Constitution into existence. 
If the S8uth and the North had come forward 
with their defiance, each tgunting the other, and 
adding insult to insult, every time that one of the 
opposite section rose upon the floor, do you think 
that we should ever have had a Constitution ? 
And shall we be degenerate sons of those sires, 
who framed the Constitution? If the Constitu- 
tion was good as it came from their hands, how 
shall it be said that we who live under ft, and 
pe ‘ie provisions, are degenerate for our fidelity 

0 it? 

We would have no cause, sir, of complaint upon 
the subject of slavery, if each man would mind 
his own business, and not endeavor to introduce 
the subject into these halls. The constituents of 
our New Hampshire friend would never know 
how much these poor negroes suffer, if it was not 
told them by those who never saw their sufferings, 
and know nothing of what they are talking about. 
And the South would not know how badly they 
are treated by the North, if the subject was not 
brought before them for the purpose of exciting 
the people in a popular election. I wish, sir, to 
banish the whole agitation from these halls. Let 
us rival each other in our devotion to the princi- 
ples of the Constitution, to the spirit of harmony 
and conciliation, and to binding the different por- 
tions of the Union together more firmly, rather 
than in abusive attacks upon different portions of 
the Union, calculated to excite angry feelings and 
discontent. 

If we wish, sir, to settle this question of slavery, 
and banish the agitation from these halls, let us 
remove the cause which produces it. Let us set- 
tle the question in that territory which we have 
acquired, in a manner that saves the honor and 
respects the feelings of every portion of the Union. 
Do not insult one section of the Union by bring- 
ing forward your prohibition of slavery, nor defy 
the other by threats of disunion. Bring it into 
this Union upon an equal footing with the States. 
Let the people in each State settle the question 
of slavery as they would settle the question of 
banking, er any other domestic institution, them- 
selves—for themselves, according to their own 
wishes. Whatever that settlement may be, I shall 
be contented with it. 

If we of the North would mind our own busi- 
ness upon that subject, and if you of the South 
would be quiet and mind yours, and let California 
act for herself, I think then we should have very 
little trouble. Neither the North nor the South, 
either of them, has any right to interfere there. 
I do not speak of constitutional right. 

I do not choose to go into abstractions or meta- 
physical reasoning. I speak of those moralrights 
which go higher than the Constitution, and which 
we are bound to observe when we assume to dic- 
tate forms of government to a people who are 
about to form an independent State. 

And, sir, let us settle the question in this Dis- 
Wistyinn e-*When Fou ipl pe done eB) 
things, there is nothing left for agitation upon 
the subject of slavery. Then, parties can be 
formed upon principles upon which they can 
stand. The Whigs can stand upon their own 
Whig measures. The Democrats can stand upon 
their own firm and eternal principles. Let us 
leave the one to combat the other. I believe the 
country is safein the hands of either. But may 
God prevent this country from ever being ruled 
by a faction which comes into power by appealing 
and pandering to prejudices ; which combines men 
of all parties and all factions, with no one princi- 
ple in common. God prevent that we may ever 
be ruled by such a party in this country. If we 
would quiet the agitation, let us remove the 
causes, and thus may we avert such a calamity. 

Mr. Underwood followed in reply to the argu- 
ment of the Senator from New Hampshire, | Mr. 
Hale,] while maintaining the position that a citi- 
zen has no right to petition for that which the 
body petitioned has not the power to grant, or 
which does not affect the petitioner individually. 
Mr. U. said : ' 

But, sir, let me tell the gentleman, and let me 
tell the country, that my view of the right of peti- 
tion is, that it is a practical question. That 
right is not infringed by the actjon of either 
branch of Congress, when we reject any paper 
which may be presented here, that merely ut- 
ters the religious sentiments, or the philanthropic 
sentiments, ofthe petitioners. We do not inter- 
fere with that right, when we say that the paper 
shall not be considered. But my view of theright 
of petition is, that it is a practical thing. It be- 
comes practical when you are asked to pass a law, 
and to repeal or modify a law. This Congress is 
a legislative body, and all the action of Congress, 
in my estimation, is in ita legislative or executive 
character. 

Now, sir, whatever it can do in its legislative 
or executive character has a bearing upon the 
citizens of the United States generally, or upon 
particular classes and districts, separate or apart 
from the great whole; and it must have its effect 
upon the people of the United States in oue way 
or the other. Whatever, then, relates tothe gen- 
eral interests of the country, operates and bears 
upon the whole, either in the executive or in the 
legislative character of Congress, I hold to be an 
occasion for the people of the United States to pe- 
tition upon. But whatever action of Congress in 
its legislative character affects a particular dis- 
trict, then I hold, sir, that it is the business of 
that particular district. which feels the action of 
the Government, and that district alone, to peti- 
tion to Congress for its action. 

Now, sir, to illustrate, what are these Northern 
persons constantly doing? They are petition- 
ing with reference to the institution of slavery in 
this District. Do the laws which operate upon 
the institution of slavery in this District operate 
upon the Northern men? Not at all. Does it 
affect their rights or property? Notatall. It 
may affect their moral and religious sentiments. 

Mr. Hale. Will the Senator allow me? I wish 
to ask him if the citizens of the whole Union are 
not at an expense in this District for the support 
fugitive sMves, and others ?—whether we do not 
thereby pay our money for the support of this in- 
stitution in this District ? 

Mr. Underwood. Well, sir, I suppose you do to 
some extent. If there is any expense in main- 
taining the seat of Government, it falls upon the 
general treasury of the country; that I admit 
Bat, sir, in the view of the Constitution of the 
United States, are you to be relieved from the ex- 
pense of maintaining the seat of Government in 
the ten-miles square ceded to the nation for 
the purpose of a seat of Government? ‘Does the 
mere fact that you are subjected to a small pecu- 
niary contribution authorize you to make that a 
basis upon which to ask the passage of laws which 
do not affect you, but which only affect this par- 
ticular District ? : 

Mr. Dayton. My simple purpose, sir, in calling 
the attention of the Senate to this reference 
that the Judiciary Committee might be left free 
to the exercise of a certain discretion common in 
such cases—to report or not upon the questions 
involved in the memorial. I wish this memorial 
to stand as other memorials ordinarily stand when 
referred to our committee; and I think, sir, that 
the remarks which have been madeby --y friend, 
touching the memorial that he has presented, 
serve to show the propriety of the course which 
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tions, or hereafter stop this perfidious interference 
with the rights of other men. ab 

But, sir, of all the clap-traps that have ever 
Songed forth from the mouths of demagogues to 
catch popular favor, this question of the right of 
petition is the greatest. What did the Constitn- 
tion guaranty ?—and under what terms and for 
what purpose was it adopted ?_ When these States 
were colonies, whoever denied those colonies the; 
right of petition? It was the right peaceably to 
assemble for specific purposes, which was tested , 
and that was the right which was gaarantied— 
the right peaceably to assemble to petition for 
grievances. That was the only right which was 
ever interfered with ; and the right to petition 
carried with it the supposition that thcre was a 
grievance. What grievance is there to any non- 
slaveholding State, that, where communities think 
proper to keep slaves, they should interfere with 
their rights? Does this right to beg, imply the 
obligation to grant? There is the question, and 
the whole question, before Congress. Shall we 
receive, and entertain, and discuss petitions upon 
a subject, when every one concedes that we have 
no right to grant anything? It is an idle waste 
of time to pass upon such petitions, and thus to 
squander the time which ought to be devoted to 
some useful purpose. 

Sir, it has been stated, in the course of this de- 
bate, that the course of the Southern men in ob- 
jecting to these petitions has created all the ex- 
citement. Let those who entertain this opinion 
refer to the action of the House of Representa- 
tives, and there find the decision against them. 
In that body—where these petitions have been 
received, referred, and discussed—abolitionism 
has gone on increasing step by step; while in the 
Senate—the more rational rule having been 
adopted of laying such petitions on the table, 
without discussion—it has scarcely been a thing 
considered, until some very zealous, over-pious, 
latter-day saints have come into the Senate to force 
this question upon us. 

Sir, we are told about the enlarging of the cir- 
cleof human sympathy and affection ; and those 
who warn us of thus enlarging this circle are 
such as can never reason in any other circle than 
that of affection for the negro race. It begins 
and it ends there: it can hear of nothing else 
that is progressive in any human reform—nothing 
which does not centre in the single question of 
abolitionism. 

What, now, is the proposition? It is to take 
money from the treasury, and bestow it upon a 
certain class of passengers? What right have 
you to distinguish between one class of passengers 
and another? I am sorry that, when my friend 
from Kentucky was speaking, he did not say to 
the North, You are the men who imported these 
slaves from Africa—who have enjoyed the benefit 
of the carrying and selling of these slaves—who 
have reaped the largest proportion of the profit ; 
and you are the men who should contribute the 
largest proportion of the money to carry them 
back ! 

As to any influence to be exerted upon the con- 
vention in Kentucky, I have only to say that I 
agree with my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Mason. | 
I am unwilling to attempt any interference with 
the convention; they are able to take care of 
themselves, and they have a right to do as they 
please. If they wish to emancipate their slaves— 
although I should regret it—I would interpose no 
obstacle, by showing them that we would not trans- 
port their slaves; and most certainly no induce- 
ment, by showing them that we would. And it 
would be well, sir, for those who cry out “good 
God!’ (and I think there is more propriety in 
erying out “good devil” when their whole pur 
pose is to scatter seeds of dissension in this Union.) 
it might be well for them, during all their lament- 
ations about slavery, to look upon the other side 
of the picture, and ask, Jf it has brought evils, 
what evils has it prevented? Has it made one 
man more & slave, than would have been a slave 
without that institution? Has it reduced one 
man from liberty to slavery?—this is the ques- 
tion. I answer, notone! Under laws older than 
the records of history, men were taken in bondage 
and made slaves as Captives of war. ‘Those slaves 
were purchased of chieftains, warring with con- 
tending clans, who held themin slavery; and 
that purchase saved them from a more ignomin- 
ious slavery than that which exists on this side 
the Atlantic. That purchase bought them, too, 
from the dreadful darkness which hung over the 
savage interior of Africa; and it brought with it 
enlarged products—enlarged commerce—the palm 
of civilization and of international amity, and all 
those blessings which now bind the people of the 
remote quarters of the world together. These 
are some of the fruits which are to be considered, 
before you condemn s0 freely this institution. 

It is only to answer the libellous slanders of 
this institution—about which I know something— 
uttered by those who are entirely ignorant of it, 
that I have entered into the discussion. I thank 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] for the 
manly manner in which he has discussed this 
question ; and if all those of equal intelligence, 
representing a like constituency, would thus speak 
to those they represent, appealing to their patriot- 
ism and good sense, it would prevent this agita- 
tion which can be productive of nothing but evil. 
This is the question, the agitation of which is de- 
stroying our institutions, if, indeed, they are to 
fall. Now is the time for those men who love the 
Union better than they love the negro race, to 
speak plainly to those whom they represent; to 
tell them they mistook the issue—that when they 
argued about the existence of slavery, it was an 
issue of their own ; there was another which they 
were bound to consider, and it was the question 
of non-interference with the rights of the States, 
or the question of the disunion of this glorious 
Confederacy, and of all the bright hopes of human 
liberty which have been built upon it. With 
this issu, let our Northern friends appeal to their 
constituency, and if they are not far degenerated 
from such sires as Hancock and Adams, they will 
return to their allegiance to the Constitution, and 
forbear to interfere with the rights of the South- 
ern States. 

Mr. Butler. I shall not undertake to discuss 
the question of slavery with gentlemen who pre- 
sent petitions of this kind. But, Mr. President, 
I am a member of the Judiciary Committee, and 
if petitions and resolutions of this sort are to he 
given to it, I must beg to be discharged from the 
painfal duty of entertaining them; for while Tam 
willing, from a sincere respect to this body, to 
obey all its instructions, I trust in God that you 
will not make me the instrument of my own deg- 
radation, and that of my country. 

Mr. Dayton remarked that that part of the res- 
olution which proposed instruction to the com- 
mittee had been stricken out. 

Mr. Butler. I do not want any reference at all! 

Mr. Berrien expressed himself entirely opposed 
to the object of the petitioner, and consequently 
to its reference. 

Mr. Niles concurred in the view taken by the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien.| He fur- 
ther held, that the petitioner asked an appropria- 
tion such as Congress had no constitutional pow- 
er to grant. He believed this to be a matter 
which belonged to the States, and not to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Dickinson concurred in the views expressed 
by the Senator from Connecticut, and moved the 
indefinite postponement of the whole subject. 

The question being stated upon the motion, the 
yeas and nays were demanded and ordered ; and 
pring: taken, the yeas were 27, nays 23, as fol- 

OWS : 

Yras—Messrs. Atherton, Bell, Berrien, Bor- 
land, Breese, Butler, Calhoun, Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, l'itzgerald, 
Fitzpatrick, Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, 
Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, King, 
Mason, Pearce, Rusk, Sturgeon, Turney, West- 
cott, and Yulee—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, — es, Brad- 
bury, Bright, Clarke, Clayton, Corwin, Dayton, 
Dodge af” Wisoonsis, odge of Iowa, Felch, 
Hale, Hamlin, Jones, Metealfe, Miller, Niles, 
‘Phelps, Spruance, Underwood, Upham, and 
Walker—23. 

So the further consideration of the subject was 
postponed indefinitely. 


TRANSPORTATION OF EMIGRANTS TO LIBERIA. 


Mr. Butler, from the Committee on the Judi- 
pears to whom was referred the petition of col- 
ored residents in Indiana and the neighboring 
States, praying that the Government vessels going 
to the coast of Africa may take as many colored 
emigrants as will not interfere with the designs 
of the Government, asked that said committee be 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject; which was og to. ' 

Mr. Yulee moved that the petition be laid upon 


- | the em peta agreed to. 


_ After the consideration of Executive business, 
The Senate then adjourned. 


It was a striking remark of a converted Indian, 
when he overhesrd some strictures on too great 
eagerness in religion, “Surely it is better that 

the pot should boil over than not boil at all y 
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aty “ Mopern Rerormers.”—A most valuable 
number of this series of papers is laid over till 
next week. Its theme is Lord Brougham, and we 
thought it best to defer it, till we could publish, 
without dividing it. 


CROWDED. 


It will be observed that our columns this week 
are crowded with Congressional matter ; but a 
large majority of our readers will not regret this. 
Another class of readers might desire to see less 
of such matter, but they will recollect that this is 
the short session of Congress, so that they will 
goon escape such infliction. 

We ask the attention of all to both the pro- 
ceeding of Congress and the masterly speech of 
Mr. Giddings. They are highly important and 
interesting. 


THE TERRITORIAL BILLS. 


Next Monday the Territorial bills are to be 
taken up. Then will commence the great con- 
test of the session. We shall present well- 
digested reports of the proceedings. Send us the 
subscribers; and let those who have been slack 
in renewing, forward their names forthwith. 


—————_e——_ 


THE RIGHT OF eT DEBATE IN THE 





Our record of Congressional proceedings con- 
tains a brief report of a debate in the Senate, in- 
volving a consideration of the right of petition. 
That right is not yet recognised in the Senate. 
The constitutional guaranty on the subject has 
long been superseded by a gross evasion, styled 
by Senator King, Parliamentary law. No peti- 
tions are received in that body except by the 
sufferance of- a majority. When a petition is 
presented, a member may raise the question of 
reception, move to lay that question on the table, 
and if a majority favor his views, the motion 
prevails. By thus refusing forever to decide 
whether the petition shall be received, it is effec- 
tually and perpetually excluded. , This cowardly 
device for annulling a constitutional right is 
styled by the Alabama Senator, Parliamentary 
law or usage! 

A few days since, Mr. Hale presented petitions 
praying Congress to exclude slavery from all ter- 
ritory under its exclusive jurisdiction. He moved 
their reference with instructions, and was pro- 
ceeding to explain, when the parliamentary gen- 
tleman from Alabama interposed, raised the ques- 
tion of reception, by aid of the Chair choked off 
Mr. Hale, and succeeded in having the question 
of reception laid upon the table. The following 
day Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, presented a 
petition, praying Congress to appropriate means 
for the transportation to Liberia of free colored 
persons Willing to emigrate, and such slaves as 
might be manumitted. He moved its reference 
to the Committee on thé Judiciary, with instruc- 
tions to inquire into the constitutionality and 
policy of such appropriation, and was proceed- 
ing to explain, when Mr. Hale interposed, raised 
the question of reception, and moved that it lie 
upon the table—his object being simply to show 
the working of the rule which had been applied 
to the memorial presented by himself the day 
before. The motion failed, Mr. Hale himself, of 
course, voting against it. This result showed 
that the majority was willing to violate the right 
of petition, or maintain it, just as the petitions 
presented might be acceptable or unacceptable to 
its prejudices or opinions. 

Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, having sense 
enough to see the odious inconsistency of the 
Senate, moved a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the qustion of reception on Mr. Hale’s me- 
morials had been laid upon the table. 

The next day the subject came up in order, and 
a long debate ensued, in which Mr. Butler of 
South Carolina, Mr. Mason of Virginia, and Mr. 
Davis of Mississippi, denounced, with superla- 
tive arrogance, any and every attempt, under any 
form whatsoever, to touch the subject of Slavery, 
directly or indirectly. The South Carolina Sen- 
ator went so far as to indicate his purpose to re- 
sign his place on the Judiciary Committee, rather 
than report on the memorial from Kentucky, 
should it be referred. 

Mr. Underwood was moderate, liberal and sen- 
sible, though he betrayed the influence of preju- 
dices from which one in his position can hardly 
expect to be exempt. He disapproved of the pol- 
icy of the Senate in relation to petitions on the 
subject of Slavery, and, from a review of the 
course of the House of Representatives on that 
subject, argued that it would be wise to receive, 
and report on, such petitions. By referring to 
our Congressional report, the reader may learn 
his views of the right of petition. 

As this subject has thus again come before the 
public, and as the Senate will not long be able to 
maintain its present position in relation to it, a 
few remarks on the general question may not be 
out of place. 

We oberved lately, in one of our exchanges, 
the following paragraph : 

“ What then, with us, is ix fact this Right “of 
Petition,” of which we have heard so much ; that 
has been the theme of so many eloquent out- 
bursts; has been so ably contended for by cer- 
tain persons in our country ; and which has been 
so frequently referred to, (in connection with the 
British Government.) as one of the most glorious 
privileges of a British subject? This nght has 
been referred to, very eloquently, as being in 
great danger in our country; and we have been 
told, in apparent seriousness, that there is less of 
liberty in our happy country than the oppressed 
millions of England, Ireland, and Scotland, now 
enjoy. We look upon this right of petition, as 
thus pathetically spoken of, as no right at all! 
We regard our countrymen—every citizen of the 


United States—as the sovereign—the superior— 


the highest authority—to whose intelligence and 
Lame a a he enperme J udge of the hig 
whether in reine to The wedrens Pret fous rey 
the rectification of errors, or the reform of abuses, 
that may be perceived to have entered into the 
operation of laws already made, or flowing from 
sources unauthorized by law.” 

The argument is that every citizen is a sovereign, 
and haying the power to fulfil his own will, it is 
absurd for him to petition—therefore the right 
of petition does not exist in a republican country. 
Others state the argument in a more indefinite 
way. Thus, the citizens of a free Government 
being entitled to elect their officers and legisla- 
tors, have a right to instruct, but it is idle to talk 
of their right to petition. The ballot super- 
sedes the petition. 

Whatever the form of the argument, it is to- 
tally unsound. It must be so, if for no other rea- 
son than this—it reaches a conclusion which the 
Constitution flatly contradicts. The argument 
proves that there is no right of petition in this 
Republic. The Constitution declares that Con- 
gress shall pass no law abrogating the right of 
the People to petition for the redress of griev- 
ances; thus recognising the existence of the right 
as a fact, and providing for its security. 

But the argument, as presented in the forego- 
ing extract, is fulse in its premises. “Every citi- 
zen of the United States” is not sovercign—else 
no Citizen would be bound by the decision of a 
majority, expressed in the form of law, and con- 
sequently there could be no civil society. The 
People are sovereign—“ the superior—the highest 
authority”—but what does the citizen, or any 
number of citizens, know of-“the People” the 
ultimate'sovereignty? It is not to this sovereign 
that we owe obedience; our sovereign is the Gov-. 
ernment which has emanated from the ultimate 
sovereignty. We know “the People” only by 
the highest expression or form of their will—the 
Constitution of the United States—and through 
their various officers and representatives, consti- 
tuting the Government. This is the 
to which we owe allegiance. The only way of 
ascertaining the will of “the People,” the ulti- 
mate sovereignty, is through the delegated sove- 





certain ways for certain objects, defined by 
the Constitution. The Government of a State is 
“the People” acting in certain ways for certain 
objects. prescribed by the State Constitution. 
As this is the only ascertained, authentic form 
of “the People’s” will, any action in opposition 
thereto, whatever its pretension, emanates, not 
from “the People”—the ultimate sovereignty — 
but from only a portion of the People, and such 
action is factious and disloyal. It is rebellion. 
The Government, then, as the only ascertained 
expression of the ultimate sovereignty, is my su- 
perior, the superior of every citizen or portion of 
citizens. But there is no absurdity in the idea of 
an inferior petitioning a superior. Hence, not 
only the necessity of securing the right of peti- 
tion in a free country, but the propriety of using 
the right. So much as to the abstract argument. 

That the right of petition, as a fact, exists in 
this Republic, we know by the Constitution. 
That it properly exists, we have just proved. 
What is its value? Certainly, not so great as in 
countries where the People do not enjoy the right 
of suffrage. Their great instrumentality for 
the assertion of rights, is the petition. Denied 
this, no alternative would be left them but 
resistance or despair. By its use, Tyranny has 
been compelled to abate its exertions, Prerogative 
has been limited, and finally extinguish éd. In 
Britain at this day, where suffrage is restricted, 
millions of the working classes being excluded 
from the ballot-box, the petition is the only di- 
rect, peaceful way, by which they can reach the 
Government. In the United States, where in 
most of the States all free white adult males are 
enfranchised, the right of petition, so far as they 
are concerned, is of less value, except in Telation 
to grievances which, from some cause or other, 
are excluded from the category of questions 
dividing great parties. It is evident that in re- 
gard to the Tariff, Banks, or any other prominent 
party question, petitioning is generally a work of 
supererogation. These questions are fairly car- 
ried to the ballot-box, and its decisions are not 
to be shaken by adverse petitions. If a deeided 
majority of free traders be elected to Congress, 
it is not to be presumed that petitions from what 
the result has demonstrated to be a minority, 
will produce much effect. Still, as an agency for 
keeping up the agitation of the subject, they 
might prove efficacious. 


But there is a large class of grievances, or sub- 
jects, lying outside of this category. The de- 
struction of life occasioned by criminal careless- 
ness on our Western rivers is a subject which 
does not enter into politics, and candidates are 
selected without any reference to their sense of 
the importance of action in relation to the evil. 
The right of petition here is important. A me- 
morial signed by a million of names, praying for 
certain specific legislation against the mischief, 
would be decisive. 


The copyright question furnishes another case 
in point. Legislators are elected without any 
reference to this question’; and there is reason 
to believe that memorials on the subject, numer- 
ously signed, and coming up from all parts of 
the country, would accomplish the object desired. 

The same may be said of the Postal question. 
In other instances there are grievances which 
members of all parties would like to see redress- 
ed; but from motives of policy they are not per- 
mitted to enter the circle of party politics, or 
control the selection of party candidates. The 
black laws of some of the States, Slavery at the 
Capital of the Nation, legislation by the Gene- 
ral Government in regard to Slavery, are subjects 
of this kind. The right of petition in relation to 
this whole class of questions may be used with 
effect at times, not only as a means of healthful 
agitation, stimulating discussions that shall arouse 
the attention and feelings of the public, but as an 
agency for directly influencing the votes of Con- 
gress. 

And then there is a vast variety of miscella- 
neous cases, of individual suffering or wrong, in 
all of which the right of petition may prove of 
inestimable value. 

Thus far we have spoken merely in relation to 
the voters of the country. But a majority of the 
adult population consists of non-voters. Where 
are our women? You have disfranchisgd them. 
Is the right of petition nothing to them? Is it a 
matter of perfect indifference to the representa- 
tives of Americans what may be the views, the 
feelings, the wishes of one-half, and that certainly 
the more refined and purer portion, of those they 
represent? , 

There is still another class of persons, num- 
bering some three hundred thousands, who are 
generally not only disfranchised, but the subjects 
of oppression. In all the States, except three or 
four, they are prohibited from voting—they can 
but pray. Is the right of petition nothing to 
them? We say nothing of the enslaved—for, 
though Congress, being prohibited from abridg- 
ing the right of petition, could not righteously 
refuse to receive petitions from that quarter, still 
it has no power to interfere with their condition 
in the States. 

We have thus shown that the right of petition 
in the United States exists constitvtionally, exists 
properly, cannot be abridged by Congress, and is 
of inestimable value. 

Judge Underwood, in the debate already re- 
ferred to, did not consider the right of petition 
unlimited. He held that it was restricted, first, 
by a want of power in the body petitioned to 
grant the prayer of the petition; secondly, by 
the fact that the petitioner is himself entirely 
exempt from the grievance against which he prays. 
We differ from him. The power of the legisla- 
tive body is one thing, the right of the petitioner 
is another. If the latter believe or suppose the 
Legislature has power to grant his request, his 
petitioning is reasonable. If he believe the Le- 
gislature has no such power, he ought not to pre- 
fer the petition. It is the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to hear and receive the petition. If it be 
clearly understood that it has no power to grant 
the request, let the proper committee report. this 
answer, and the reasons therefor. If the members 
are divided in opinion, the reference and report 
are still more imperatively demanded. The want 
of power is a good reason for not granting the 
prayer of a petition, but no reason for refusing 
to receive the petition itself. The usage which 
prevails in the Senate, of denying petitioners on 
the subject of Slavery a hearing, on the ground 
of an alleged want of power to grant their prayer, 
is the offspring, not of reason, or of amy Parlia- 
mentary law, but of that contemptuous despot- 
ism which Slavery is fond of exercising over its 
opponents. 


The second restriction of Mr. Underwood is 
no less visionary. “ Whoever,” says Mr. Under- 
wood, “cannot be affected by a law, has no right 
whatever to interpose his petition, asking the 
legislative authority of the country, by its action, 
to affect the rights and interests of others, from 
which action he himself is altogether exempted.” 
If by this he meant, no citizen has a right to pe- 
tition for the repeal or the passage of a law, from 
the direct operation of which he is exempt, noth- 
ing can be more repugnant to common sense. 
Who doubts the right of citizens of Virginia to 
petition Congress for the passage of a law pro. 
hibiting the violent removal of the Indians within 
the borders of the States, or the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors to them by Government agents ? 
And yet they would be entirely exempt from the 
direct operation of any such laws. But, if it be 
meant that the citizen has no right to petition for 
the passage or repeal of a law which cannot affect 
him in any way, directly or indirectly, the restric- 
tion is only apparent—it is without real force or 
significance. For there is no law of a State, no 
law of the United States, which docs not affect 
every voter in the country, directly or indirectly : 
nor, is there any evil, which State law or Federal 
law may remedy, but has not remedied, which is 


“hot grievance to every voter in the State, or in 


the United States. “And for this plain reason: 
those who elect the law-mskers are responsible for 
the laws made, or for the neglect to pass laws 





|| which ought to be enacted. The glory or the 
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ghame, the justice or the injustice of the legisla- 
tion, or the want of it, is theirs. 

But not alone are voters thus involved. No 
American woman is exempt from the tdirect 
operation of American laws. The women of our 
couutry must mourn over its shame, or rejoice 
in its glory, as it may be disgraced or honored, 
injured or benefited, by the laws which their sons 
enact, or the evils they tolerate. To deny them the 
right to petition against such laws when they are 
wrong, or such evils when they may be removed, 
is to deny their relationship with Humanity. 

So much for the right of petition. The Senate 
must recede from its absurd and tyrannical posi- 
tion on the subject. Another Congress will wit- 
ness, we doubt not, the abrogation of this con- 
temptible device to restrict a right on which the 
Constitution has imposed no restrictions, but sol- 
emnly forbidden them. 





For the National Era. 


ALL HONOR TO THE PILGRIM BAND. 


BY E. D. BARBER. 








M 
All honor to the nis band, 
Who sought this Western shore ; 
Forgetting home and father-land, 
And loving freedom more; 
Coming ’mid chill December’s blast, 
The wandering red man's guest; 
Braving a clime with storms o’ercast, 
And wintry ocean’s breast: 
Oh! brave Pilgrim, to thy undaunted heart 
We owe this lsnd to manhood given—to freedom set apart. 


2. 


The voices that the old world heard, 
In stern and solemn tone, 
Defy the prelate’s haughty word— 
The scorner’s, on his throne: 
In wild New England shouted free 
Their songs of faith and love, 
And knew no king on bended knee, 
Save him who reigns above: 
Oh! brave Pilgrim, to thy undaunted heart 
We owe this land to manhood given—to freedom set apart. 


3. 


The hands that fought ’gainst tyrants, when 
the Red Cross waved on high, 
Though old opinions urged them then 
To that old flag to fly, 
In this new world their scorn made known 
Of priest and despot’s will, 
And dashed the crown and mitre down 
In flame at Bunker Hill: 
Oh! brave Pilgrim, to thy undaunted heart 
We owe this land to manhood given—to freedom set apart. 


4. 


The heart that yearned to pray unchid, 
And speak free thoughts to all, 
To tread the land from tenure freed, 
And live no feudal thrall, 
Ne’er left the soul and earth to die, 
In slavery’s crushing coil, 
Bnt gave the one “free speech” for aye, 
The other made “ free soil :”” 
Oh! brave Pilgrim, to thy undaunted heart 
We owe this land to manhood given—to freedom set apart. 


5. 


Oh! grave “ fanatics” all were they— 
“ Come-outers”’ for the truth ; 
From tottering age and grandsires gray, 
To manhood and to youth: 
How calm on Plymouth’s rock they stood, 
Self-doomed, to haman ken— 
Their faith untouched—their only good— 
Those old “ one-idea’’ men! 
Oh! brave Pilgrim, to thy undaunted heart 
We owe this land to manhood given—to freedom set apart. 


Then honor to the Pilgrim band, 
And glory in their fame ; 
Forever, in Green Mountain land, 
We'll own and bless their name; 
We'll paint the Mayflower on the sea, 
The snow-crowned, lone rock near, 
And deem it nobler heraldry 
Than royal standards bear: 
Oh! brave Pilgrim, to thy undaunted heart 
We owe this land to manhood given—to freedom set apart. 


$< ————— 


U{COTT'S RESOLUTION LOST—THE UNION 
SAVED. 


Much to the relief of nervous people, who 
thought the Unionin danger, and the slavetra- 
ders, who began to tremble for their craft, and the 
office-expectants, who shiver at the bare idea of 
being compelled to say yea or nay ona question 
involving human liberty, the famous resolution of 
Mr. Gott, the passage of which sent a thrill of 
joy throughout the great heart of Humanity, 
wherever its pulsations are felt in this wide Re- 
public, and evoked a benediction even from the 
lips of the petrified Democracy of the Granite 
State, has been reconsidered, and consigned to the 
limbo of vanities. 

In the Era, of the 4th instant, we put on record 
the following : 

“ Whether it [the resolution] can be taken up 
that day, without a suspension of the rules, we 
know not; but we must express our settled opin- 
ion, that some device will then be hit upon to 
stave off the question until after the 15th of Jan- 
uary, and then, from time to time, till the close of 
the session. We place the opinion upon record.” 

The tenth has come and gone, and with it has 
gone Mr. Gott’s resolution. Sure enough, the de- 
vice was found, and the regolution—is not. We 
prayed very earnestly that we might be proved a 
false prophet, and occasionally, when we remem- 
bered how the Bey of Tunis had forbidden the 
trade in slaves, and the Grand Turk had vouch- 
safed to prohibit the slave marts in Constanti- 
nople, and the Shah of Persia, actuated by the 
humane spirit of Mahomedanism, had interdicted, 
under severe penalties, the slave traffic in his do- 
minions, as repugnant to the civilization of the 
Prophet, a faint hope would spring up that Wash- 
ington, the refined metropolis of a preéminently 
Christian country, the most renowned Republic 
of modern times, might at least be elevated to the 
level of Tunis and Constantinople. 

But it was a flickering hope, and soon went out 
when we thought of the peculiar nature of that 
tribe of creatures whom John Randolph has im- 
mortalized by an epithet. 

Let us rejoice. The address of John C. Cal- 
houn is spoiled ; he must be in the predicament of 
the elaborate preacher, suddenly brought to a 
halt by a gust of wind which swept away his notes. 
The fierce courage of the North was like Shaks- 
peare’s meteor—ere you could cry, behold! it was 
gone. The great South Carolina agitator is now 
without powder or shot. He cannot fire even an 
alarm gun. The fierce North, the giant North, 
the aggressive North, has backed out, or, as it is 
vulgarly styled, crabbed, craw-fished. Should he 
now try to scare the South with impending hor- 
rors from that quarter, she would laugh at him. 
Southern members ought to have been more con- 
siderate. They know the malleable nature of the 
material they have to deal with, and in working 
it up they ought at least to have left something in 
the similitude of a man. 


Let us rejoice. The Union stands, and so 
does.the Slave Trade. What blind Samson will 
be impious enough hereafter to bow himself upon 
these two pillars of our glorious temple of Liber- 
ty, and bury it in ruins? Now beams the Sun of 
Peace again upon us. Dire discord is hushed. 
The spirit of Fraternity smooths down the rug- 
ged brow of Passion, for the slave-coffle may wend 
its way in undisturbed joyousness under the walls 
of the Capitol, to the mart in the shadow of the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

The South was foolish to permit itself to be so 
perturbed by the hasty action of a few Northern 
Congressmen. They did not mean any harm; but 
as Taylor had been elected on the strength of the 
anti-slavery pledges given in his behalf in the 
North, it was thought nothing more than reasona- 
ble that the Taylor men in Congress from the 
North should show what good anti-slavery men 
they were; and so they passed Mr. Gott’s resolu- 
tion. The next important object was to show the 
South what good friends they were to its peculiar 
interests; and so tly reconsidered Mr. Gott’s 
resolution, and let it go over with the unfinished 
business to be attended to most faithfully between 
now and never! If the South had only a clear in- 
sight into these things, it might save itselfa world 
of discomfort, and even the Washington Union 
would find it hard work to experience an agony. 

But to be serious; and yet one’s lip will curl at 
what is too contemptible to excite anger. This 
thing of being put off with a farce when one is ex- 
pecting a heroic tragedy, is flat. 

When the 10th day of January came, no sooner 
had the Journal been read than a strong desire 
was manifested to proceed to any other business 
than that of the famousresolution. But the ques- 
tion being on reconsideration, it was pronounced a 
privileged one, and so took precedence. Went- 
worth, always ready with his summary mode of 
despatching business, moved to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. This was the policy of 
all those who were bent on securing the passage of 
the resolution. The most determined efforts were 





made to induce him to withdraw it, but he per- 
sisted, The yeas and nays on his motion were 





called, and resulted—yeas 80, nays 120! So the 
House, which by a yote of 98 to 87 had passed the 
resolutivn two weeks before, now refused to sus- 
tain its action by a vote of 120 to 80! So much 
for the Southern caucus. The South, of course, 
was united. Sputhern men have nerve, and know 
what they areabout. The yeas and nays andab- 
sentees from tle free States were as follows : 


DEMOCRATS. 
Nays. 

Birdsall, N.Y. Murphy, N. Y. 
Brown, Pa. McClernand, [11. 
Bridges, Pa. Nicoll, N. Y. 
Brodhead, Pa. Richey, O. 
Clapp, Me. Richardson, Ill. 
Clark, Me. Smart, Me. 
Ficklin, 1). Stuart, Mich. 
Hammons, Me. Strong, Pa. 
Ingersoll, Ta. Sawyer, O. 
Kennon, Q Wiley, Me. 
Lord, N. Y. Williams, Me. 
Mann, Pa Wick, Ia.—25. 
Miller, O 


' Yeas. 
Bingham. Mich. Morris, O. 
Collins, N. Y. McClelland, Mich. 
Cummini, O. Peaslee, N. H. 
aera, 5 Petrie, N. Y, 
Darling, Wis. Peck, Vt. 
Dickinsyn, O. Robinson, Ia. 
Faran, 9. Rockhill, Ia. 
Fries, 0. Starkweather, N. Y- 
Henley, Ia. Smith, Il. 
Johnsoa, N. H. Thurston, R. I. 
Jenkins, N. Y. Turner, Ill. 
Lawrence, N. Y. ‘Thompson, Ia. 
Lynde, Wis. Wentworth, Ill. 
Leffler, Iowa. Wilmot, Pa.—29. 
Lahm, O. 
ABSENT. 

Edsall, N. J. Tuck, N. H. 
Maclay, N. Y. Thompson, Pa.—5. 
Pettit, Ia. 

WHIGs. 

Nays. 
Butler, Pa. Lincoln, Ill. 
Brady, Pa. Pollock, Pa. 
Canby, O. Rockwell, Ct. 
Dunn, Ia. Smith, Ct. 
Embree, Ia. Smith, Ia. 
Farrelly, Pa Thompson, Ia. 
Grinnell, Miss. Taylor, O. 
Irwin, Pa. Vandyke, N. Y. 
Ingersoll, Pal Vinton, 6.—19. 
Levin, Pa. 


Yeas. 
Hampton, N. J. 
Hampton, Pa. 
King, Mass. 
Kellogg, N. Y. 
Lawrence, N. Y. 


Abbott, Mas. 
Belcher, Me: 
Blackmar, N, Y. 
Blanchard, Ps. 
Collamer, Vt. 


Cranston, R.$. Mann, Mass. 
Conger, N. ¥. Marvin, N. Y. 
Crowell, 0. Mcllvaine, Pa. 
Duer, N.Y. | Mullin, N. Y. 
Dickey, Pa. | Marsh, Vt. 
Dixon, Ct. Nelson, N. Y. 
Edwards, O. Nes, Pa. 
Eckert, Pa. | Newell, N. J. 
Evans, O. Palfrey, Mass. 
Freedley, Pa Putnam, N. Y. 
Fisher, 0. | Rockwell, Mass. 
Gott, N. Y. Rose, N. Y. 
Greeley, N. ¥. Rumsey, N. Y. 
Gregory, N.J. Root, O. 
Giddings, O, St. John, N.Y. 
Henry, N. H Sherrill, N. Y. 
Hudson, Mas. Silvester, N. Y. 
Hubbard, Can. Strohm, Pa. 
Holmes, N. 7. White, N. Y. 
Hall, N. Y. Warren, N. Y.—51. 
Hunt, N. Y. 

ABSENT. 
Ashmun, Mass. Slingerland, N. Y. 
Duncan, 0! Stewart, Pa. 
Hale, Masa Schenck, O. 


Reynolds, J. Y. ’ Tallmadge, N. Y —8. 

A debate thin arose on the motion to reconsid- 
er. Mr. McLine, of Maryland, discussed North- 
ern philanthropy, and the humanity of the black 
code in his owt State. Mr. Caleb Smith discuss- 
ed Mr. Giddings, Mr. Palfrey, agitators in gen- 
eral, and his pgition in particular, being out of 
patience with agitation, and in love with wise, pa- 
triotic legislatbn. Mr. Sawyer enlarged upon 
the wants of hif constituents; was duly indignant 
at these nigger questions; was grieved at the 
House disgracing itself with these squabbles 


at stake, and he concluded by moving the previous 
question—thus cutting off all chance of reply from 
a single friend of the resolution. The previous 





question was ststained, and the yeas on the mo- 
tion to reconsider were 119, nays 91—the latter, 
with the exception of one, being given by those 
who voted yea On the motion to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

Two steps backwards. The resolution now is 
open to amendment. How nicely the wise, pa- 
triotic, moderate men, who hate slave-traders and 
abhor agitators, will now manage! Messrs. Ca- 
leb and Truman Smith, Vinton and Grinnell, 
have the whole business in their own hands. 
They and their friends have prevented the con- 
summation “of this measure—not because they 
were opposed to its object—O, no! The slave 
trade is a great evil, and ought to be put down— 
but the work must be taken out of the hands of 
these agitators, these fanatics—it must be done in 
a genteel, neat, and an acceptable manner. They, 
we repeat, have prevented the final passage of the 
resolution ; they have brought it again before the 
House ; they have assumed the entire management 
of it. Let us see with what brilliant success 
their wise, patriotic, moderate management was 
crowned. 

_ The Hon. Caleb Smith, of Indiana, steps forth 
upon the arena, armed and equipped with the 
whole armor of Minerva. He moves to strike out 
all after and before the word “ resolved,” and in- 
sert instructions that the Committee on the Dis- 
trict inquire whether any legislation be necessary 
to prevent the introduction of slaves into the Dis- 
trict, for sale here or elsewhere; and, if there be, 
to report by bill or otherwise! 

Then Mr. Vinton wanted to know whether a 
motion to amend, by striking out the preamble, 
would be in order? 

Then Mr. Smith modified his amendment so as 
to direct the committee not to inquire whether, but 
to report a bill, &c. Somebody else suggests an- 
other amendment, and some one else another, but 
Mr. Smith asks the previous question on his 
amendment, The House will not sustain it, so 
that it is evident wisdom has not been justified 
this time by her children. The wise, patriotic 
managers have now got things pretty well confus- 
éd. In the heat of the battle, the commanding of- 
ficer has changed front.. The enemy sees that all 
unity of plan has been broken up. He moves an 
adjournment, but the “wise and patriotic” men 
are not yet badly flogged enough to ran—so they 
vote down this motion. Next Mr. Botts, seeing 
the beautiful predicament of the Northern friends 
who had been so anxious to concede something to 
fraternity, now moves to lay the whole subject on 
the table; but this would not appear well in the 
eyes of constituents—it would never do to assume 
the awful responsibility of thus despatching so 
popular a measure outright. So this motion was 
voted down—110 to 94, 

What next to do? Ah, there was the rub. Our 
“wise” and “patriotic” men were at their wit’s 
end. The Southern men saw their advantage, 
and began to propose their amendments. 

Mr. Meade moved to amend by instructing the 
committee to report a bill reénforcing the legisla- 
tion of Congress respecting the delivery of fugi- 
tive slaves. This motion was ruled out of order. 

By this time the beautiful management of the wise 
and patriotic men had resulted in what may be 
called a “scatteration” of the valor and wits of 
the hosts of freedom, and once more a motion to 
adjourn was made and—carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Now, to understand the effect of this vote on 
the resolution, we must refer to the proceedings 
next morning. The Journal having been read, 
the Speaker announced the first business, a reso- 
lution reported from the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. Wentworth rose to a point of order, and 
asked the Speaker what had become of the reso- 
lution [a Mas which they had had before the 


House y a. relative to the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia? 


The Speaker replied, that it was on the file of 
unfinished businegs, a 

Re eee And we shall er reach it 

eThe Speaker. Yes when the House proceed 


with the regular order of business, and come to 
the consideration of resolutions which lie over. 





Any one who jis familiar with the course of 
business in the House, knows that such resolu- 


about slavery, when so many great interests were’ 


tions are never reached! The resolation of Mr, 
Gott is just as effectually killed as if it had been 
formally voted down—killed by the “ wise,” “ pa- 
triotic,” “moderate” management of Messrs. Ca- 
leb and Truman Smith, Vinton, Grinnell, Rock- 
well of Connecticut, and their associates. 

But let them not imagine that they have secur- 
ed exemption from “agitation,” as they call it. 
Bancho’s ghost will not down. 


—_——_——>—— 


HOW DOES IT LOOK? 


The following notice appeared last week in the 
columns of the Union and Intelligencer. How does 
it look? 

“Notice —We are authorized and requested 
by the President of the ‘ Convention of Delegates 
from the Slaveholding States, recently held in the 
Senate Chamber, to give notice that, in pursuance 
of the order of adjournment, the Committee, com- 
posed of one member from each of the States afore- 
said, will be prepared to make a report on Mon- 
day, the 15th instant, at 7 o’clock P. M., in the 
Chamber of the Senate, where the Senators and 
Representatives from the States alluded to are re- 
spectfully invited to attend.” 


These “Delegates” are the members of Con- 
gress from the slaveholding States, without dis- 
tinction of party, assembled in Convention, in the 
Senate Chamber, during the session of Congress, 
to concoct measures to overawe Congress, and 
compel the majority in that body to succumb to 
the wishes of said Delegates, on pain of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union! Was such an organization 
ever heard of before? There was once an organ- 
ization like it, but it assembled at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, notin the Capitol of the Union. Men en- 
gaged in that Hartford Convention are execrated 
to this day as traitors, especially by the Demo- 
cratic partisans who are now taking the lead in 
this Convention of Slaveholding Delegates. If 
our recollection be correct, the Hartford Conven- 
tion was not a secret caucus—it did not sit with 
closed doors; but this Conven'ion of Slavehold- 
ing Delegates seeks concealment—its doors are 
closed to all except the Delegates—even their 
brethren in Congress, who sit beside them during 
the day in the halls of legislation, are not allow- 
ed to enter this dark conclave, as mere spectators. 
What kind of an exhibition is this of sectional 
spirit ? What feelings is it calculated to provoke? 
What but the forbearance of the members from 
the non-slaveholding States prevents an open, ir- 
remediable rupture? Suppose the thirty Sen- 
ators and one hundred and thirty-nine Represent- 
atives from these States should meet in secret 
Convention in the Hall of the House, close its 
doors, exclude from the night-conclave not only 
the citizens, but all the members of Congress from 
the slaveholding States, and then proceed to con- 
cert an organization to enforce their measures 
upon the minority in the Federal Legislature, and 
preparing the way for disunion, in the event of 
failure—what would the freedom of Congress be 
worth? It would cease to be a deliberative body. 
It would become the mere instrument in the hands 
of a secret organization, irresponsible, and acting 
by usurped powers. These members of Congress 
from the slaveholding States have committed an 
act which, if done by Northern members, they 
would denounce as incipient treason. 





THE INDICATIONS. 


The indications that the non-slaveholding citi- 
zens of the country are inflexible in their resolve 
to maintain Freedom in the Territories are mul- 
tiplying daily. They may be betrayed by cow- 
ardly representatives, but let the traitors look 
to it. 

Last week we gave an account of the action of 
the Legislatures of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, and Indiana. Since then intelligence 
has reached us of the action of the Legislatures of 
Illinois and Michigan. 

ILLINOIS. 

The following resolution has passed the Senate 
of Illinois by a vote of 14 to 11, and the House by 
a vote of 38 to 34: 

“ Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our Representatives requested to 
use allhonorable means in their power to procure 
the enactments of such laws by Congress for the 
government of countries and territories of the 
United States, acquired by the treaty of peace, 
limits, and settlement, with the Republic of Mex- 
ico, concluded February 2, 1848, as shall contain 
the express declaration that there shall-be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in said terri- 
tories, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 


whereof the parties shall have been duly con- 
victed.” 


Senator Douglas must obey or resign—he does 
not represent the prevailing sentiment of his 
State. 

MICHIGAN. 

The Governor of Michigan in his message takes 
ground antagonistic to that of General Cass. He 
does not seem to have experienced that change of 
mind of which the General became conscious. 

“The Territory acquired by the United States 
in the late treaty with Mexico is the common prop- 
erty of the nation, and by the Constitution it is 
the declared duty of Congress to ‘make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting it? A rule 
or regulation respecting the Territory belonging 
to the United States can be adjudged ‘ needful’ 
only by a majority of Congress, through the usual 
forms of legislation. It is from the clause of the 
Constitution here referred to that Congress has 
ever claimed authority to legislate for the Ter- 
ritories acquired since the adoption of that instru- 
ment. 

“Under that provision, Congress created Ter- 
ritorial Governments for Louisiana and Florida, 
providing for each its legislative, executive, an 


judicial departments, with governor, judges, &c. 





If, then, Congress may rightfully create‘and es- 
tablish a Government in and over a Territory, 
clothed with the powers of legislation, appoint 
over it a retinue of officers, executive and judi- 
cial, may not the sane body declare, as a ‘ need- 
ful rule and regulation respecting it, that ‘there 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said Territory ? 

“ But if it be admitted, that the power to pro- 
hibit slavery in the free territory of the Union 
is not expressly given to Congress, still it may be 
maintained, and I think successfully, that in rela- 
tion at least to territory acquired by purchase 
or conquest, such power must and does reside in 
Congress. That Congress, in behalf of the nation, 
has the right and authority thus to aequire and to 
hold territory is not now controverted. The 
right to acquire and hold it must necessarily be 
accompanied with the power of governing it also. 
The power to govern is the inevitable result of 
the sovereignty and dominion acquired by such 
purchase or conquest. If Congress have the pqwer 
to govern such territory, it follows as a necessary 
consequence, that they may annex to its occupan- 
cy such conditions and regulations as a majority 
shall deem expedient. 

“But we are not left to speculation alone for a 
solution of this question. One of the earliest acts 
of the first Congress held under the Constitution, 
in which were many of its framers, was one for 
the government of the Territory Northwest of 
the river Ohio, expressly reénacting the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, and approved by General Wash- 
ington, then President of the United States, and 
who, as you know, had been the President of the 
Convention which less than two years previously 
had framed the Constitution. 

“ From that time to the passage of the act, by 
the present Congress, for the establishment of a 
Territorial Government in Oregon, the power in 
question has been repeatedly exerci Con- 
gress has, during that period, either expressly or 
by implication, recognised their power tq pro- 
hibit the formation of slave States out of the free 
territory of the nation, in as many as twenty sev- 
eral enactments, to which at different times the 
sanction of all the Presidents has been given, ex- 
cepting the younger President Adams and Presi- 
dent Tyler. Our own delegation, in both branches 
of the present Congress, have uniformly and unit- 
edly acted in accordance with the view here pre- 
sented of this sub, and in accordance too, I 
confidently believe, with the feelings and opinions 
of the great body of the peopie they represent.” 

As an indication of the sentiment of a majority 
of the Legislature on the subject of slavery, a se- 
ries of resolutions were introduced into the Sen- 
ate immediately after the reading of the Govern- 
or’s Free-Soil Message. They were presented 
by Hon. E. H. Thompson, a leading 
and the Lansing correspondent 


- ae ofthe Detroit Fre 
vess says t uestionably adopted 
by the Democrats. It will be seen that they are 
entirely antagonistic to the Nicholson form. 

_ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
sions of the Benes Teme her as er the 
result of the late war with Mexico, in the acquisi- 
Pence mpmagrinie 9 0 i eS eee 
fornia, as an enduring monument, honor 

our gallant army— aT ee ffi- 
cers and soldi that we rejoice in the pros- 





pect of extending over that once enslaved coun- 


SE SS ON ee 


try the beneficent laws and institutions of a Free 
People. 

esolved, That we arein favor of the funda- 
mental principles of the Ordinance of 1787—and 
although we have entire confidence in the opinion 
of many statesmen and jurists, and believe with 
them thatslavery is a mere local institution, which 
cannot exist without positive laws authorizing its 
existence—yet as friends of freedom to all mankind. 
and as an earnest of the sincerity of our profes- 
sions, we believe that Congress has the power, 
and that it is their duty to prohibit, by legisla- 
tive enactment, the introduction or existence of 
slavery within any of the Territories of the 
United States, now or hereafter to be acquired, 
where the same is not authorized by local laws. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed and our Representatives requested to use 
all honorable means to accomplish the objects ex- 
pressed in the foregoing resolution, and that the 
Governor of this State be requested to forward 
copies of these resolutions to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

OHIO. 

Governor Bebb, of Ohio, in his late message to 
the Legislature, says— 

“That while a majority of the people have 
adopted neither the doctrines of those who de- 
clare the Ordinance of 1787 to be unconstitutional, 
on the one hand, nor of those, if any such there 
be, who would interfere from abroad with slavery 
in the States where it now unhappily exists, on 
the other, they have, both by the Presidential and 
Congressional elections, significantly and unmis- 
takably decreed that slavery shall not be extend- 
ed, and that whenever a law is passed for the gov- 
ernment of New Mexico and California, the great 
Ordinance of human freedom shall form one of 
its distinctive features. And should Congress, at 
its present session, endeavor to forestall this ex- 
pression of public sentiment, before it can authori- 
tatively speak in our national councils, by an at- 
tempt to extend African slavery into Territories 
wherein it does not now exist, under the specious 
name of Compromise, or in any other way, it will 
be found the lightning, instead of having been 
drawn from this portentous cloud by the last Pres- 
idential election, has only been silently accumu- 
lating to burst forth hereafter with the more ter- 
rific and astounding effect.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Governor Johnson, of Pennsylvania, in his late 

annual message, says— 


“Tt (the Constitution) bears on its plain and 
expressive pages no agreement, express or im- 
plied, for the further extension of human slavery 
That this national wrong has been extended with 
the progress of population, is not an argument in 
favor of its justice, its constitutional right, or of 
the salutary effect it has produced in the Terri- 
tories where it has been admitted. Shall it be 
still further extended? To the Congress of the 
United States belongs the authority to settle this 
important question. Before it shall have been 
determined, the opinions of our citizens on the 
subject should be fully and distinctly made known, 
through their public functionaries, to the con- 
federate States. The right to instruct our Sena- 
tors, and request the Representatives in the Na- 
tional Councils, ought not to be used on light and 
trivial occasions, while on subjects gravely affect- 
ing the well being of the country, it becomes a 
duty which none will venture to decline. In the 
exercise of this admitted right, the Legislature 
will find the opportunity to express, in terms not 
to be mistaken, the position which is held by 
Pennsylvania on this grave and momentous ques- 
tion.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Governor Briggs, of Massachusetts, not having 
before his eyes the fear of Speaker Crowninshield, 
who thought abstract expressions of opinion rath- 
er a waste of time, says: 

“ Of the propriety and constitutionality of the 
action of Congress to prohibit the extension of 
slavery over the territory of the United States, 
and its existence in the States which may be form- 
ed out of such territory, we have the bright and 
noble example set by the sages of the Republic, in 
the passage of the Ordinance of 1787, by which 
slavery and involuntary servitude were forever 
excluded from the territory northwest of the Ohio 
river. The wisdom of that ordinancé is justified 
by the rising and brilliant destiny of the five free 
States now covering the broad and rich domain 
over which its beneficent provisions are extended 
forever. The freedom and prosperity of these 
States will be enduring testimonials of the far- 
seeing patriotism of those statesmen, who, with- 
out regard to personal or local interests, originat- 
ed and consummated that illustrious act. The 
first mover of that Ordinance was Thomas Jeffer- 
son, of Virginia, and it was finally passed, with 
the concurrence of a largo aajority of the slave- 
hoHMing States. The great principles which it 
proclaimed have been sanctioned by nearly every 
President and every Congress since the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. Congress, at its last 
session. and the present Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, upheld its constitutional validity, 
by engrafting its provisions upon the act creating 
the Territorial Government of Oregon. Should 
Congress, at the present session, fail to extend it 
over the whole of the newly acquired territory, 
their immediate successors will have it to do; and 
to the President elect will belong the honor of 
carrying out the principles of Washington and 
the early Presidents, whose example he has avow- 
ed his intention of following, by giving to it the 
sanction of his official approval. The first politi- 
cal sentiment in the heart of the people of this 
Republic is, that of undying attachment to the 
Union ; and, with that, is the settled and resolute 
purpose of maintaining, in all its parts, the Con- 
stitution under which that Union is cemented, and 
has become powerful and glorious. But so deep 
and universal is the conviction of the injustice 
and inhumanity of slavery, that no one thing 
would have a stronger tendency to shake the in- 
tegrity of the Union itself, or to render the exist- 
ing institution of slavery where it is, insecure, 
than a determined effort, by its friends, to give it 
perpetuity by extending the area ofits existence.” 

Let us now turn over another leaf. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Certain Calhoun resolutions were moved in the 
Legislature of North Carolina. After an ex- 
citing debate, they were referred to a committee, 
which has reported the following: 

1, Resolved, That the States came into the 
Union as equals; and that the citizens of each 
State are entitled to equal rights, privileges, and 
immunities, under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

2. Resolved, That the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, by which the Federal Constitution was 
framed, clearly demonstrate that the institution 
of Slavery was maturely considered; and that 


} the Union of the States was finally secured hy 


incorporating into that instrument distinct and 

ample guarantees of the rights of the slaveholder. 

3. Resolved, That we view with deep concern 
and alarm the constant aggressions on the rights 
of the slaveholder by certain reckless politicians 
of the North; and that the recent proceedings of 
Congress on the subject of Slavery are fraught 
with mischief, well calculated to disturb the peace 
of our country, and should call forth the earnest 
and prompt disapprobation of every friend of the 
Union. 

4. Resolved, That the enactment of any law by 
Congress which shall directly or indirectly de- 
prive the citizens of any of the States of the 
right of emigrating with their slave property 
into any of the Territories of the United States, 
and of exercising ownership over the same while 
in said Territories, will be not only an act of 
gross injustice and wrong, but the exercise of 
power contrary to the true meaning and spirit of 
the Constitution, and never contemplated by the 
founders thereof. 

5. Resolved, That while we do not intend here- 
by to be understood as conceding that Congress 
has the power under the Constitution to enact a 
law prohibiting Slavery in any portion of the 
Territories of the United States, yet for the sake 
of preserving the peace and promoting the per- 
petuity of the Union, we are willing that the Mis- 
souri Compromise should be adopted in reference 
to the recently acquired territories of New Mex- 
ico and California, by extending the line then 
agreed upon to the Pacific ocean. 

6. Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing reso- 
lutions be signed by the Speakers of the Senate 
and House of Commons, and forwarded to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, with 
a request that they be laid before their respect- 
ive Houses, 

VIRGINIA. 

Various resolutions on the subject of slavery 
were submitted in the Legislature of Virginia, 
and finally referred to a joint committee of both 
Houses, which last Saturday reported the follow- 
ing: 

I. Resolved’ by the General Assembly of Virginia, 
That after the fullest reéxamination and recon- 
sideration of the resolutions adopted on the 8th 
of March, 1847, by this body, we do consider said 
resolutions as founded in truth, consonant with 
the Constitution, and conducive to its preserva- 
tion, and therefore we feel it to be our indispen- 
sable duty to adhere to and reaffirm them as fol- 
lows: - 

« Resolutions relative to the prohibition, by the Con- 
gress of the United States, of Slavery in any Ter- 
ritory to fe ed by conquest or treaty.— 
[Adopted March 8, 1847.] 
scout of Verge’ That the Government of the 

ly-of Virgini e Gov e 
tiited "Slates has no control, direcily or indi- 
rectly, mediately or immediately, over the insti- 
tution of slavery, so as to of 





the 
the slavehojder ; and that, in taking any guch 


ae 





control, it transcends the limits of its legitimate 
functions, by destroying the internal organization 
| of the sovereignties who created it. 
| we 2. Resolved, unanimously, That all territory 
| which may be acquired by the arms of the Unit. 
| ed States, or yielded by treaty with any foreign 
| power, belongs to the several States of this Union 
| as their joint and common property, in which each 
| and all have equal rights ; and that the enactment 
by the Federal Government, of any law which 
should directly, or by its effects, prevent the citi- 
zens of any State from emigrating, with their 
| property, of whatever description, into such ter- 
| ritory, would make a discrimination unwarranted 
by, and in violation of, the compromises of the 
Constitution, and the rights of the States from 
which such citizens emigrated, and in derogation 
of that perfect equality that belongs to the sev- 
eral States as members of this Union, and would 
tend directly to subvert the Union itself. 

“3. Resolved, That if, in disregard alike of the 
spirit and principles of the act of Congress on 
the admission of the State of Missouri into the 
Union, generally known asthe Missouri Compro. 
mise, and of every consideration of justice, of con- 
stitutional right, and of fraternal feeling, the 
fearful issue shall be forced upon the country. 
which must result from the adoption and attempt- 
ed enforcement of the proviso aforesaid, as an act 
of the General Government, the people of Vir- 
ginia can have no difficulty in choosing between 
the only alternatives that will then remain, of ab- 
ject submission to aggression and outrage on the 
one hand, or determined resistance on the other, 
at all hazards and to the last extremity. 

“4. Resolved, unanimously, That the General 
Assembly holds it to be the duty of every man, in 
every section of this Confederacy, (if the Union 
is dear to him,) to oppose the passage of any law, 
for whatever purpose, ty which territory to be 
acquired may be subject to such a restriction. 

“5, Resolved, unanimously, That the passage of 
the above-mentioned proviso makes it the duty of 
every slaveholding State, and of all the citizens 
thereof, as they value their dearest privileges, 
their sovereignty, their independence, their rights 
of property, to take firm, united and concerted 
action in this emergency.” 

Il. Resolved, That we regard the passage of a 
law by the Congress of the United States abolish- 
ing slavery or the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, as a direct attack upon the institutions 
of the Southern States, to be resisted at every 
hazard. 

Ill. Resolved, That in the event of the passage 
by Congress of the “Wilmot Proviso,” or any law 
abolishing sldvery or the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Governor of this Common- 
wealth is requested immediately to convene the 
Legislature of this State (if it shall have ad- 
journed) to consider of the mode and measure of 
redress. 

enciiipiagpelcn 

x¢r We regret that we did Mr. Dixon injus- 
tice, and it gives us pleasure to publish the fol- 
lowing correction-—Ed. Era. 

House or Representatives. 
January 16, 1849 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Sin: In your statement of the vote on Mr. 
Wentworth’s motion to lay on the table the ques- 
tion of reconsidering Mr. Gott’s resolution, my 
name is placed in the list of absentees. Thismis- 
take is, of course, unintentional on your part, and 
I beg you to correct it, by saying that I was pres- 
ent, and voted on the question. My vote was 
given in favor oi laying the motion to reconsider 
on the table, as appears by the Journal of the 
House. Very respectfully, yours, 

James Dixon. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Gopey’s Lapy’s February, 1849. Philadelphia 

For sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 


“Still chead—double number—eighty-four pa- 
ges—twenty-two engravings—and fifty-four con- 
tributors.” Such is the announcement in this 
number. Godey is tremendously enterprising, 
and he seems determined to spare no expense in 
his efforts to invest his magazine with superlative 
attractions. It is edited by Mrs. Hale and Grace 
Greenwood, and Grace has a story in this num- 
ber, called “ The Irish Patriots,” which everybody 
will wish to read. The number is certainly got 
up in an elegant style. For terms, see adver- 
tising columns 


Boox. 





Tue Great Hoccarry Diamonp. By William Thackery. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Pennaylvania avenue, Washington. 


We have not had time to read this satirical pro- 
duction of Mr. Thackery. Some of the newspa- 
pers notice it in flattering terms—some think it 
indifferent. Thackery is shrewd and amusing, 
and we can hardly think he would be guilty of 
writing a dull book. 








Hovpen’s DottaR Macazine. New York: Published by 
C. W. Holden. 

This magazine is issued monthly, containing 
768 pages to the volume, and presenting every 
month from eight to twenty wood engravings. 
“Its features will be entirely American, including 
American views, American portraits, American 
tales, American sketches,” &c. Price, one dollar 
per annum. 





Szars’s New PictoriaL Famity Macazinr. New York: 
Robert Sears. Price—$2 per annum; single copies, 18 34 
cents. 

A useful and an entertaining miscellany for the 
family. Its selections are good, and its engrav- 
ings very creditable. 





GrauaAn’s American Montuty, January, 1849. Phila 
delphia. 

The publisher of this old and popular monthly 
cannot think of being outdone by any competitor. 
The warm competition among these magazines is 
promoting the interests of art and literature. 
The engravings in this number of Graham are 
exceedingly rich, and there are contributions 
from some of the best writers of the country. For 
terms, see advertising columns. 





AMERICAN MetTrRopouitan Macazing. New York: Israel 

Post. Edited by William Langdon. 
This is a new competitor for popular favor, just 
started by Israel Post, former publisher of the 
Union Magazine, New York. It is to be issued in 
the usual style of the New York monthlies, and 
the first number is a very beautiful specimen, 
We have seldom seen engravings that pleased us 
somuch. A new feature of the magazine will be, 
a serial illustration of the Life of Washington, to 
be continued through twelve numbers. The 
terms are— : 


One copy one year, in advance - - $3.00 
One copy two years, do. - « '§00 
Two copies one year, do. - - 56.00 
Five copies one year, do. - - 10.00 
Eight copies one year do. - - 15.00 
Twelvecopies one year, do. - - 20.00 


Among the contributors to this number, we no- 
tice Mrs. Child, Mrs. Ellet, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Embury, and Mrs. Stephens. 





Report made to the Legislature of Massachusetts on | pI- 
ocy. By S.G. Howe. Boston: Coolidge & Wiley. 
Weare indebted to the author for a copy of this 
very able and remarkably interesting report. If 
we can find leisure, hereafter, we shall introduce 
it more particularly to our readers. 





Tae Westryan Macazine. Edited by L. C. Matlack. 
New York. January, 1549. 

This a neat little monthly, just commenced in 
New York, at one dollar per annum. Its design 
is to furnish select family reading, and we sup- 
pose it will contain, in addition, matter of special 
interest to the Wesleyan Methodists. 





Tue Lapis’ Rerostrory. Cincinnati: Swormstedt & 
Power. Rev. B. F. Tefft, Editor. 

The Repository has reached its ninth year. It 
is published under the auspices of the Methodist 
denomination, and has always enjoyed a fair rep- 
utation for taste and talent. 

Tug Non-SLAvVEHOLDER. Philadelphia. Edited by 5a™- 

uel Rhoads. 

The Non-Slaveholder is a substantial, useful, 
Anti-Slavery monthly, devoted to the Anti-Sla- 
very cause generally, and advocating earnestly 
abstinence from the products of slave labor. - 
temper is excellent, and its discussions are tho- 
rough. 

Eniquerte at Wasiinerox. By 8 Citizen of wee 
ton. Baltimore: John Murphy. For sale by Taylor 
Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. is 
Let every stranger visiting anes a 

chase this tasteful little volume. In one - 7 

Will learn from it all that is a ge soa 

known about the ways of the grew — 

world here. It is a very instructive, amusing, 





and graceful book. 
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te Forthe National Era. cellent character and mind, in place of Mr. Town- Cincinnati, and on the steamboats on the Ohio Mr. Kaufman appealed to the gentleman from | lature «f Maryland had, in the first place, looked | Mr. Smith said he would again modify his | vania corn meal, $2.75, and firm; City isheld at 
on SONNETS. shend, and these gentlemen were su ported by | river. In New York it no longer excites any at- | IUinois [Mr. Wentworth] to waive his motion, to the police and protection of the State itself in amendment, and demand the previous question | $2.871¢. ‘ ; 
their united vote and that of the higs; of | tention. It was rumored last week that a case | 8° 98 to permit the proposition of the gentleman | view of that institution. It looked first to the | upon it. Gram and Sceds.—The receipts very light ; good 
ry course, without success. As might have been ex- had * : - | from Michigan [Mr. Stuart] to be read for infor- | preservation and protection, within the limits of| The Speaker said that the gentleman might | to prime red wheat, $1.02 : whi 
it. Br ee, Sees pected, the independent action of Messrs. Town- taken place in Washington, but the rumor | mation the State of Maryland, of slave property ; then it modify his amendment; but that the very tat $1.08 a $1.16. Supply aoe one A; 0 
q 5 ; . , ? . 5 : 16, Tn moderate; white 
gn LovE. sbend and Morse was much complained of by | ¥9 totally false. It is not improbable that the | Mr. Wentworth hesitated. __ | Tegulated the process by which slaves could be | question taken was upon the demand for the pre- | 51 a 53 cents; yellow nominal at 55 r 57 cents. 
ot i t not a star their brethren from whom they dissented 3 but it severe weather is holding the epidemic tendency The Speaker directed gentlemen to take their | emancipated. Then the great evil of increasing | vious question, and that motion, therefore, was | Oats, 2S a 32 cents. Rye, 60 cents. Clover seed, 
ch Nay, do not pity mm yr ve obering sky, was taken under a sense of duty, and, in my | in check, and that on the appearance of warm seats. : ; : the slave population of the State by the introduc- not in order. ‘ best quality, $4. 
nt, ne ae white feathers flutters by, judgment, was wisest and best under the circum- weather, it may be developed throughout the Ape Wentworth said ah, if the resolution of | tion of slaves from other Statcs was prohibited. Mr.Smith. Not upon that modification ? Lard.—Price, in kegs, 734 to 814 cents; in bar- 
ch Nor like a soft dream swims or near or far stances. ‘To show that they were influenced by Pia il the gentleman from Michigan could beread with- | The most stringent restrictions were imposed Mr. Vinton rose to inquire of the Speaker if it | rels, 7 a 714 cents. . 
ti- The golden atmosphere ofpeme.. acre no special partiality for the Democrats, these untry generally. out his (Mr. Ws) losing his right to the floor, | upon the introduction of slaves, even when ac- | would be in order to move to strike out the pre- Provisions—Supply small. Baltimore packed 
a Down in the ite fires, whose keen intensity gentlemen afterwards voted for the Whig nomi- Ps Ren Bags or without the gentleman 7 Michigan mak- | companying their masters with a view toa Jona | amble from the original resolution? mess pork, $15; prime, $12.50; Western mess 
r- aa through the web of life’s discolored woof, nee for Sergeant-at-Arms; and thus the perma- Micnican.—A telegraphic despatch announces ing a speech, or a1 e House taking any | fide residence in the State. And such was the The Speaker said he did not know any princi- | $14 a $14.50; bulk shoulders, 514 cents; sides, 6 
ed And lights the white wala st clan. nent organization of the House was completed. the appointment of Gen. Cass to the Senate of the | #ction on the proposition, he would waive his mo- law of Maryland now, that if slave was brought | ple upon which that motion would take prece- | a 644 cents ; green hams, 7 a 714 cents ; old sides, 
Bo Aisa! the revishmae Snare to passton’s glow: Since the election of permanentofficers, business | tynited States. tion. } 8 into Maryland from Virginia, either to be sold in | dence of the motion of the gentleman from Indi- | 5 a 514 cents; old shoulders, 5 a 514 cents; old 
~ neithe light kisses of a lip ofdust , has gone forward as usual at the commencement ae es Frohne Mr. Stuart. I merely wish that the proposition | that State contrary to the restrictions imposed | ana, [Mr. Smith ;] if the motion to strike out and | hams, 614 a7 cents. No. 1 mess beef, $110 11.50. 
" Crimson my Cr = Neon — of wo; of asession. To-day the two nee ne — The vote of Virginia foots up as follows: reer pe pe er ae _ ere i ee pr py | sg ~ be My Lay wag the scr pong fail, a motion to strike out any part | Glades butter, 13 a 15 cents; Western, 11 cents; 
* Well, were 16 0 ’ ; in joint session, for the purpose of counting the | fo. Gonpral C: 571 , ¢ ) ipso facto free. would still be in order. roll, 14 a 15 cents. 
la In join ? t that a 288 - 2 Y ¥ - 46,571 | should prevail. Mr. Collamer was understood to make an i Y i ed th H ; ————— 
DEATH. votes for Governor. Rumors are current that) 7, General Tayl P Se : “ / an in- Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, moved that the House wc ee 
. . - = - - 45,023 There was great confusion in the Hall. quiry relative to recent alterations of the la f| adj PRINTING OF CONGRESS. 
' Ford’s election will be contested ; but al taylor D g A ws of | adjourn. i 
he With your pate burden, gently, gently tread— Governor * se of Mr. Stuart sent his amendment to the Clerk’s | Maryland, and their operation upon the cause of Th ; d th te stood— | TN compliance with the “Joint Resolution directing the 
She came to us a bride, a year ago, I can hardly believe that any serious purpo Majority for C <a “ : € question was taken, an € vote stoo I te P stance tine Biabustlony fier die H > 
Dn. And now Love's sweet stat crimsons the pale snow this sort is entertained Majority for Cass - - - 1,548 | table to be read. ‘ emancipation, and the liberties of the black race. | -yeas 105, nays 61. he — of procuring the Printing for the two Heuses of 
; : : : * . / ed August 8, 1846, sealed proposals will be 
he About her early, melancholy bed. . ocracy need fear no ee The Speaker. By the strict rule ef the House. Mr. McLane, in reply, said, that recent modi- The House adjourned. ¢ Pee aw ‘i C od 
O- Why weep yefor her? She hath done with pain, Me est ce te -— b agen wei among our New Jensry.—The Legislature of this State | it is not the gentleman’s right to have the amend- | eaticns to the laws of Maryland, with reference oe Hence of pra orem By Pg pow dy 5 Seat = 
m- And meckly to our common portion bowed ; : 4 Bw b ected +» | ment read by the Clerk. It is his right to sug-| to slave property, had been made, but gentlemen |: House of Representatives, respectively, with the necessary 
Unthread the roses from the shining train friends here. Such divisions must be expe met at Trenton on Tuesday week. Ephraim Anes: * ? 2 Tuvur January 11, 1849 printing for each for the Thirty-firet Congress. The pro 
ne Of her long tresses, and prepare the shroud! among independent men, who come from different | Marsh was unani ly ch President of th gest it himself. f might rely upon the statement which he made, of SDAY, JANUA ’ & sals will be received at th office of the otetes of the a 
y et hs ae rtics with different views, until time and the Te ous’y chosen * resident of we | Several Voices. Oh, let it be read by the | the operation of those laws, and in that particu- SENATE. ate, in the Capitol, at Washington, until ten o'clock in the 
t- pra yh os yee beer > abit of association in a common cause have room Senate, and E. W. Whelpley, Speaker of the | Clerk. lar the laws remained the same as formerly. ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. forencen xi Saturday, the 3d day of February, 1849, and no 
t Down to the chilly bosom of the earth : to exert their powerfully harmonizing influences. | House. Mr. Giddings objected. These modifications, which had been intro-| On motion by Mr. Douglas— pred Ape y qe oy wiped a ng oy By yey 
r- For but the wing of death, while here she trod, The eleven Free-Soilers I have mentioned are . Mr Stuart. I will read the resolution. duced into the law of Maryland, he would| The bill for the admission of California was | will be kept at the said office untif that time, and furnished, 
Dn Rested between her beautiful life and God. true-hearted anti-slavery men, every one of them. Cuartes Eames, Esq., for some time the asso- Several Voices. We cannot hear you. tell the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Calla- | made the special order for Monday, the 22d inst. | om application, to all persons desiring to mate proposals. 
: 7. Messrs. Swift and Smart adopt fully and unre- | Ciate editor of the Washington Union, has been Mr. Stuart. I think I can make myself heard. | mer,] had been the result of the labors of the hon- [It will be recollected, that the principal debate oad the malate ns the printing Se the Senate 
he CORRESPON. DENCE OF THE ERA. servedly the Buffalo and Columbus Platfurms of | appointed Commissioner of the United States to I [we Ep + —_— out all after the word “ re- — — — _ a 8 agi- a peas — question of the eb) of sla- | one separate job, and is to be povvideek he ko Geoeeele a 
} ith the part * solved,” and insert : ation drawn the e of Maryland, no expected to come up on this bill. tract. 
7 Cotumsus, January 6, 1849. phe cae rong Fong “Eeb + dae be aicwat the Sandwich Islands. “ That the Committee on the District of Columbia be in- from her original policy, not into any indifference The Senate then proceeded to the consideration Mga rie 9 Ces consists of bills and joint resolutions, to 
nl . I he National Era: — i ae ~<* B a structed to prepare and report to this House a bill authoriz- | upon this negro question, but it had obliged her, of private bills, which occupied the remainder of | ;7 printed with English type, and with an English white 
To the Editor of t t for the force of old associations. Messrs. eaver, Lieut. Cou. Dix, of the U.S. army, brother of | ing 2nd requiring the corporate authorities of the city of | jn her own def to k pate a the da P: line between each printed P| the page to be of folio size, 52 
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? hings at this capital ; and to your Free Soil stand with us in our State and National organi- | county, Pennsylvania, last Sunday morning week, | pecuire t A cet paler ote ties of the city of Wachington eal nn a amy lh itimate cade aon ta The House went into Committee of the Whole, | to weigh not less than twelve pounds.’ The proposals must 
w of things 8 nee art zations. Let something be allowed here also for | of cholera. He was on his way from the South to | to exercise the same power throughont the remainder of said g : P we and proceeded to the consideration of the general | *t#t¢ the price per page, containing 1,456 ems, for composi- 
readers especially, to know what agency Free | ancient sympathies. Mr. Riddle,a young mem- | w,4:, ne ao ‘ y ni ld District.” not gentlemen Porc we ate . ryan. appropriation bill ; and subsequently, after debate erp tm price 1 per page bP ogy pete paper, Siding, 
é ° : . : . : u 3 bseq ’ Ou » anc e pr 
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of has t ired purpose, just to all, and jealous of none; Dr. ore Is death. he should offer it in case the vote was reconsid- o ae? lation to sundry proposed amendments, affecting | _ The Second Class will consist of reports of committees, 
ng r fe maid othe? Townshend, a gentleman of highly cultivated oe ered. —aner. him as Fehering to the ge and | the mileage of members of Congress, rose again, | Sn eee oe ee ee 
5 our readers are already aware of the impor- | *% ee a and en-| A: C.D ~ A : : actious agitation of this question, which went : . gh eer mar benno gate ey printed on royal ‘paper, of 
8, : - | mind, superior intellectual endowments, and un . C. Doves has been reélected by the Legis- Mr. Wentworth said he now renewed his mo- : . and the House adjourned. regular size, uncut, and of good quality, each sheet to meas- 
ts tant part performed by tare les members in | }jemished integrity ; and Mr. Morse, calm, intel- | jature of Iowa to the United States Senate, for tion to lay the motion to reconsider on the table, ey pyle tag Jaw in the free ——_ ure mot less then nineteen by twenty: Sour aban, ae prome § 
eh izati the House. ; i : } - single ream to wei t. less than ri ds, with 
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h- . ‘ant to the cause of Free | ties, and having a single eye, in whatever they | ~FATH oF Mn. xvier—News reached Wash- | him to read a proposition which he intended to State ” — oth free and bond, in the slave) The Vice Presivenr laid before the Senate the the matter suitable for a page cannot be bronght into the 
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diversity of opinion. But, in ¢ e Convention, I repeat, therefore, that the cause of Free De- resolution was reconsidered, he should make an general subject of slavery, or of slavery in the | tion of the rates of postage was made the special | copies, and the proportionate price’ for 1,500 copies, and ior 
5 and in the Committee on Resolutions, mutual re- | mocracy is in no danger from differences of opin- | _D. R. Axcuison, now one of the Senators from | effort to introduce an amendment, which he should | District of Columbia. He believed, if he knew | order for Mouday next. sae coddiomsten oF Gtins ban en ae 
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the late contest, though sympathizing generally | . 14 mutual confidence; concession where conces- | Jupcz Ewnner, member of the House from In- | «Phat the Committee on the District of Columbia be in- | PUPIi¢ sentiment, in most emphatic terms, demand- | sundry amendments, was passed. price for 1,500 copies, and for any number between each of 
and strongly with the Whigs, dissented from all | sion ig believed to be consistent with duty, and a | diana, has been nominated by the higs of that structed to report a bill in substance as follows: ot a pany — - _ hp willing as — gen wh ¢-4 proceeded to the consideration of those and 100 copies. Aes number of copies of each docn- 
4 : a . A ¢ “ ‘ BC. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and Hi Repre- | tleman on this floor to adopt a proper remedy, and | the bi t i ims in | ment are reserved for binding, and delivered to the 
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Only one, however, declared openly that he could FOREIGN NEWS. their thirty-fourth anniversary on Saturday | *#id_District. ? ’ or what was called the agitation of the subject of | over informally. BE) SEE ERS PEC SE Tae per’ LW cope, 6 ue 
sek oh Wh th anh distinct and permanent party. ne Hi evening, the 13th instant, at Blackwell’s National Pra. A Rs ped, epg nA —_ -_ Scape le slavery. He did not desire to agitate this ques- The proposition submitted by Mr. B. is, that at tebe at ein ee ee oad oe 
Others, however, whose instincts towards conser- | The steamship America arrived at Boston on | Hotel, Mr. Charles F. Lowrey in the chair. It | same, or hereafter born within it, hall ever be held in sla- | tion of slavery as an abstract question, for the| the bill be recommitted, with instructions to the | of the usual number of documents of and under 1,500 eopies, 
wig ARR 6 RO : , : ‘ 2 oh he | Was a brilliant, animated, and delightful scene. | Very Without the limits of said District: Provided, Thatofi- | purpose of building up a political party ; and God | committee to report a new bill, containing, among | 9" * any number of extra copies above that number. The 
vatism are incompatible with the ideas of a Party | the 12th instant, from Liverpool, whence she As we saw Mr. Sutton, the accomplished reporter Fae ee _ et ee ee citizens | forbid that the organization of the political parties | other, the following provisions : for the folding — stitebing of noe pe yh ant om,a0 
L 3 : 9 . - : oe 0 8, Ci : 4 cua o 
of Progress, will, doubtless, follow his example; | sailed on the 30th ultimo. of the National Intelligencer, enjoying the good | lic business, and ieietinber pores nue a aioe of this country should ever be compelled to turn “ Fourth. To provide for donations of land to | plate, of any sine oF shape, that may be ‘directed to accom- 
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ocrats, as some of the Democracy begin to call| M. de Tracy, Minister of the Marine and | tion, the business next in order would be the res- | on the Tronune for Che gem ene vaca applicant an order | OP 8 P q p 


the proposals must state the a particulars ne are — 
on the Treasury for the amount, and also to such slave acer- | purpose of informing the House and the country PROPERTY IN SLAVES. for the second class, except that the price for press-work, 
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its, are hereby empowered and required to provide active and 
efficieut_means to arrest and deliver up to their owners all 
fugitive slaves escaping into said Disteict. 

©Src, 6. That the election officers within sald District of 


' make of their power, should Pugh and Peirce be 
f admitted, as by conviction that their clatms to ad- 
mission were not well founded. 


M. Leon Faucher, Minister of Public Works. 
M. Bixio, Minister of Agricutture. 
M. Passy Hypolite, Minister of Finances. 


House, who should report to them what were the 
laws which were in force, and what measures were 
necessary to correct the evils which existed. 


Part C.—Tabular statements of the orders of the day, lists 
of yeas and nays, circular letters, and all other printing of a 
» miscellaneous character, in the various sizes of royal octavo, 


the bill for the relief of the heirs of Antonio Pa- 


thousand extra copies of the letter of the Secre- checo had been 


tary of War and the accompanying papers, in re- 


The division of the Free-Soilers in this vote 
furnishes me an occasion to say something of the 
composition of the Free Soil party in the Legis- 
lature. There are in the Senate and House 
eleven members who profess to adopt heartily the 
National Platform of the Buffalo Convention, and 
the State Platform of the recent Columbus Con- 


Thus far, things wear a hopeful aspect. The 
election has passed off peaceably, and the induc- 
tion of the new President has not been accom- 
panied by any extravagances or popular tumults. 


Iraty.—The Pope, despite all efforts to induce 


lation to the harbor of Buffalo, New York. If the 
other business should not be called for, the ques- 
tion would be on the adoption of that resolution. 
Mr. Wentworth called for the consideration of 
the motion to reconsider the vote on the said res- 
olution. 

Mr. Brodhead moved that there be a call of the 


Columbia are hereby empowered and required to open polls 
at all the usual places of holding elections on the first Mon- 
day of April next, and receive the vote of every free white 
male citizen above the age of twenty-one years, having resid- 
ed within said District for the period of one year or more 
next preceding the time of such voting for or against this 
act, to prezeed in taking said votes, in all respects not herein 
specified, as at elections under the municipal laws, and with 


In regard to the abolition of slavery in this 
District, he entertained no doubt of the power of 
Congress. He entertained no doubt of their power 
to abolish it at any moment. 
gress should exercise that power (and he would 
not say whether this was or was not the proper 


But whenever Con- 


After debate by Messrs. Sawyer, Stuart, and 
Cabell, during which a great deal of excitement 
and disorder prevailed in the House, Mr. Saw- 
yer moved the previous question. 

Mr. Burt moved a call of the House; which 
was ordered, and 198 members were found to be 
present. 


quarto post, or folio cap, or any other size not otherwise spe- 
cified herein; and the proposals will state the price per 1,000 
ems for composition in whatever type may be required, and 
the price per page per 100 copies of each of the above sizes; 
or where the matter to be printed cannot be so computed, the 
price per 100 copies, including composition, press-work, and 
paper, will be stated. 

The proposals will state the per centage deduction on the 
prices for press-work, paper, folding, and stitching, as stated 











as little delay as possible to transmit correct statements of 
the votes so cast to the President of the United States ; and 
it shall be the duty of the President to canvass said votes 
immediately, and, if a majority of them be found to be for 
this act, to torthwith issue his proclamation, giving notice of 


time for its exercise)—-whenever Congress should 
abolish slavery in this District, they should con- 
sult the wishes of the people of the District, and 
should make compensation to those who were the 


Ermey (before disposing of the motion to recon- 
sider.) 

The Speaker said that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hall] had been recognised by the 


Mr. Sawyer subsequently, at the request of 
various gentlemen, withdrew his demand for the 
previous question. 

Mr. Turner addressed the House, denying that 


him to return, still remains at Gaeta. He de- 
mands that the Chambers be dissolved, the Na- 
tional Guard disbanded, and the journals sup- 


under the second class for furnishing additional copies of 
documents of either of the aforesaid classes in royal octavo 
form, and of tables in larger form—that is to say, the per 
centage deduction for any number exceeding 1,500 and not 
exceeding 5,000; for any number exceeding 5,000 and not ex- 


















vention. Perhaps there are others ;_ but, if there 
are, I am not aware of it. 


Of these eleven, one, Mr. Randall, of Ashtabula, 


‘ ‘ * A the fact; and thi ‘ , g i ithin i ; ituti i ; ceeding 10,000; for any number exceeding 10,000 and not ex- 
the highly intelligent and capable Speaker of the | pressed Chair. Cha Sek; 08 - thts ~ shail only be A full force and effect on | OWners of the slaves held in bondage within its | the Constitution of the United States recognised Jing 20,000; and for any number exceeding 20,000 copies. 
Senate, was elected in 1847 as a Whig, but came P : Then (addressing Mr. Wentworth) the Speaker | “Sxc.7 That involuntary cervitede for the punishment ee. «as property in slaves, and yet contending that it | The deduction in every case to have reference to, and to be 

2 ae Z hag. The intelli from other parts of E i F Seatingy aves os ata y oes pera Mr. Sawyer made a short characteristic speech, | would be absurd to say that a citizen of a slave- | calculated upon, the whole number of any document ordered. 
out, with the mass of his constituents, for the See ee ee Panis Of Murope i8'| said: Does the gentleman from Illinois call for | orcrimes o wise be prohibited by thie arene wd “nvizted: | and moved the previous question ; which was sus- | holding State, residing within that State, had not | The prcposals will also state, separately, the per centage ée- 
platform and nominees of the Buffalo Convention, | unimportant. the consideration of the motion to reconsider? | sua.'S. "That. foe all tha ey this act. P q y & » te. , 


last summer. Another, Mr. Vandoren, of San- 
dusky, Representative, an amiable and excellent 
old gentleman, now seventy-two years of age, the 
patriarch of his section of the State, was nomi- 


“Src. 8. That, for all the purposes of this act, the juris- 
dictional limits of Washington are extended to all parts of 
the District of Columbia not now included within the pres- 
ent limits of Georgetown.” 


Mr. Lincoln then said that he was authorized 


tained. 

The main question was ordered to be now 
taken, (which main question was on reconsider- 
ing the vote by which the resolution had been 


duction on the price stated for folding and stitching of any 
maps, charts, diagrams, or plates, belonging to such docu- 
ments, for the same numbers of documents as above men- 
tioned. 7 

All the type specified above must be of the regular size of 


Mr. Wentworth replied in the affirmative. 
The Speaker, (to Mr. Brodhead.) And the 
entleman moves that there be a call of the 
ouse ? 


property in his slave. A citizen of South Caro- 
lina, for example, residing in that State, had 
property in his slave, because the Constitution 


Eneuanp.——We regret to state that the chol- 
era still hovers over the metropolis. In the prov- 
inces, it has not made any considerable Progress, 






and Laws of South Carolina made slaves prop- | iS \ina ant 5 ee atheoll arpa: vat 
; ; but in Scotland it seems to come with very alarm- “ , Rage ges ¢ adopted.) erty. — gp Be agg i hare ee 
nated by an Independent Free Soil Convention, inewennion, Mr. Brodhead. Yes, in view of the disposition to say, that of about fifteen of the leading citizens Th . ly belonging to such size and kind of type. oj.) +0: 
: " ‘ istri * F . eas and nays h had been ordered Mr. Palfrey next addressed the House ~Each ed to furnish, with th . Sat 
but was elected by the votes of Taylor Whigs, ft continues a very remarkable feature of the | Of the motion to reconsider. of the District af Cotsmbia to whem this propos were taken sip wantitaie nen the constitutional utien, contendio ‘oad ae istuetory evidence of his practical skill and his abifty to do 
united to those of the Free Democrats, and of his | pank of England returns, that thestock of bullion | . The question wasthen taken on the motion that tion had been submitted, there was not one but . q : B, 


personal friends, made numerous by his virtues. 
Two, Mr. Morse, of Lake, and Dr. Townshend, of 
Lorain, Representatives, were nominated by In- 
dependent Free Soil Conventions, and were elect- 
ed in opposition to candidates of both the old par- 
ties. ‘wo, Mr Smart, of Highland, and Mr. 
Swift, Senator, of Summit, were nominated, 


the work, and to offer at the same time goad and-swflieient 
security, to be so certified by a judge of the United Sjates 
Court of the District, or of a judge of a Supreme or Circuit 
Court of the State or District in which the sureties may re- 
side, for the faithful execution of the jobs and contracts pro- 
posed to be undertaken by him, and any proposal unaccom- 
panied with such evidence will be rejected; and it must also 
be expressly understood, that should it be found, upon open- 
ing the proposals of any individual or firm, that the said pro- 





who approved of the adoption of such a proposi- | Phe vote was then announced—yeas 109, nays 
tion. He did not wish to be misunderstood. He | ®! 
did not know whether or not they would vote for 
this bill on the first Monday of April ; but he re- 
peated, that out of fifteen persons to whom it had 
been submitted, he had authority to say that every 
one of them desired that some proposition like this 


ing by reference to the records, that slaves had 
in no instance been recognised as property, under 
the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Morse followed in support of the bill, and 
after some further remarks by Mr. Collamer, in 
opposition to the claim, the House proceeded to 
the consideration of other business, which occu- 


goes on increasing in spite of the steady demand 
from the Continent for all the parcels of silver 
which arrive. The stock of bullion has nearly 
reached £15,000,000, whilst the circulation has 
declined to about £16,735,715 sterling, exclusive 
of about £1,000,000 of bank post bills. The 
funds have risen considerably, and so far every- 


there be a call of the House, and was decided in 
the affirmative. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk then called the roll; and then the 
names of the absentees. 

And it appeared that 177 members had answer- 
ed to their names. 








{lt is unnecessary to give the yeas and nays, as 
they were the same as on the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider, only being re- 
versed. ] 

So the vote was reconsidered. 



























® . in befi th ° he d : posals or bids are made in terms, in quantities, or qualities, 
though known to be Van Buren Free-Soilers, by thing gives hope for a return of prosperity with The Speaker then said, that the doors of the should pass. , gent the resolution being thus again before the | pied the day until the hour of adjournment. ditarent tom ie pe aed Bre invited ty ln amas 
Democratic Conventions, and supported by the | the new year. Money has been’ in ali ily in- | Hall would be closed, and that the names of the | _ [Several voices: “ Whoare they? Giveus their Mr. Smith, of Indi ptained the floor, and dent, such informal papers will not be considered as tbe pro- 
Old Democracy and the Free Democracy without | cronged P saeil and it is freel Bg ys | aii | absentees would be called over for excuses. oe ffered the followin, amendment, of which he had Satuapar, Janvany 13, 1849. posals required, and will be rejected. 
distinction. Five, Messrs. Riddle, of Geauga, at 2 per cent. The rate of dioeitind of first ye The usual proceedings took place, until a mo- Mr. Wentworth again rose to renew his propo- | 0. ote some days since: & 


; ; eR The Senate did not sit to-day. in the manner required by 
Johnson, of Cuyahoga, Lee, of Trumbull, Chaffee, of sition. given notice some days since ; and on that ques- y 





























Ashtabula, Representatives, and Beaver, of Trum- 
bull, Senator, were nominated, as Van Buren 
Free-Soilers, by Whig Conventions, in which the 
opponents of General Taylor had majorities, and 
were supported by the Free Democracy and the 
Taylor Whigs. Upon some, if not all the tick- 
ets, formed by these Democratic and Whig Con- 
ventions, which nominated Free-Soilers for Sen- 
ators and Representatives, other candidates, sup- 
porting Cass or Taylor, respectively, were placed. 
For example, the Whig Convention of Ashtabula 
and Lake, a district entitled to two Representa- 
tives, nominated not two Van Buren Free-Soil- 


paper is about 234 per cent. Consols $854 to 
8746. 

we MARKETS. 

From a Liverpool circular I gather the follow- 
ing quotations: Beef, 87s. 6d. to 88s. Pork, prime 
mess is in active demand; old, 40s. to 60s.; prime. 
56s. Bacon—quotations are nominal, in limited 
demand. Cheese—demand slight, price without 
depression. Lard declined in value 1s., with lim- 
ited imports. Rice—the market is steady at 20s. 
to 23s. Carolina dressed, first quality ; 18s. to 20s. 
for second quality. Turpentine—6s. 9d. to 7s.; 
spirits, 31s. Hemp, unaltered. 


tion to dispense with further proceedings under 
the call prevailed, and the doors were opened. 
The motion to reconsider being now before the 
House for consideration— 

Mr. Greeley rose, and was recognised by the 
Chair; but 

Mr. Wentworth claimed the floor. 

The Speaker. On what does the gentleman from 
Illinois base his claim ? 

Mr. Wentworth was understood to claim the 
floor on the ground that he had this morning 
called up the motion to reconsider, and had not 
yet yielded the floor. 


withdraw it, but persisting, 


motion. 


Yeas—Messrs. Abbott 


ling, Dickey, Dickinson 


Several attempts were made to induce him to 


The yeas and nays (which had been previously 
asked by Mr. Wentworth) were ordered on his |’ 


And the question, Shall the motion to recon- 
sider the resolution be laid on the table? was then 
taken, and decided in the negative, as follows: 
Belcher, Bingham, 
Blackmar, Blanchard, Cathcart, Collamer, Col- 
lins, Conger, Cranston, Crowell, Cummins, Dar- 
Dixon, Duer, Eckert, 


tion he demanded the previous question : 


that they report by bill er otherwise.”” 
Mr. Giddings asked him to withdraw it. 
Mr. Pettit moved to adjourn—lost. 


Rhett. 


ordered, and resulted as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia be instructed to inquire what legislation is necessary, to 
prevent the introduction of slaves from any of the States of 
this Union into the District, for sale here or elsewhere, and 


Mr. Stuart rose to ask a question—so did Mr. 


Mr. Botts moved to lay the whole subject on 
the table ; on this motion the yeas and nays were 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
PROPERTY IN SLAVES. 

The case of Antonio Pacheco was again taken 
up, but, after debate by Messrs. Collamer of Ver- 
mont, and Hall of New York, in opposition to, 
and Messrs. Holmes of South Carolina, and 
Meade of Virginia, in support of the claim, with- 
out taking any vote, the House adjourned. 





Monpay, January 15, 1849. 
SENATE. 
ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 


‘The proposals will be opened, 
law, on Saturday, the 3d day of February, 1849, at 10 o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the Vice President’s chamber, in the 
Capitol. 

Vor a full understanding of the resolution of Congress upon 
the subject of this printing, and of the obligations and pen- 
alties imposed thereby for any neglect or delay, or for far- 
nishing work o* materials of an inferior standard, a copy of 
the same is appended to and made a pari of this advertise- 
ment. ASBURY DICKINS, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
THOS. J. CAMPBELL, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 





Joint Resolution directing the manner of procuring the print- 
ing for the two Houses of Congress. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 








Edwards, Nathan Evans, Faran, Fisher, Freedley, 
Fries, Giddings, Gott, Greeley, Gregory, Nathan 
K. Hall, James G. Hampton, Moses Hampton, 
Henley, Henry, Elias B. Holmes, Hubbard, Hud- 






Liverroot Corron Marker.—Cotton remains 
much the same. Market closed with considera- 
ble confidence, founded on low prices, moderate 
stock, and fair crop, probably not exceeding 


The Speaker sustained the gentleman’s claim, 
and awarded him the floor. 

Mr. Wentworth. I wish to ask if it be in order 
now to move to lay on the table the motion to re- 


Yras—Messrs. Atkinson, Barringer, Barrow, 
Beale, Bedinger, Birdsall, Bocock, Botts, Boyd, 
Boyden, Bridges, Brodhead, William G. Brown, 
Charles Brown, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Cabell, 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized and re- 
quired, at the beginving of the final session of every Con- 
gress, to advertise for four weeks successively, in all the 














ers, but one only, Mr. Chaffee, and placed on the 
ticket with him, as his colleague, Mr. Axtell, a 
Taylor Whig. The consistent Free-Soilers, dis- 
appointed by this action, held an Independent 





Mr. Downs, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill for the ad- 
mission of California as a State into the Union, 
















i : de a minority report, accompanied by an | newspapers published in the city of Washington, for sealed 
son, Hunt, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Kellogg, | Chapman, Franklin Clark, Beverly L. Clarke, | ™* a, Mt eta , . | roteuls for supplying the Senate and House of Represént- 
Free Democratic Convention, and nominated Mr. Oui eae d@ and Middling 414d.: fair O bs o> It is in order. Daniel P. King, Lahm, Sidney Lawrence, Leffler, Clingman, Howell Gobb, Williamson R, W. Cobb, prepa <3 porn ge report and bill were or atives, respect ively, of the next, ensuing  Gestarwes, Witte ~ 
hee 3 ibe however, and his frien ‘wail, 4364; Upland Mobile. 44d 264. ; fait Or- Mr. Wentworth. Itisin order? There are | Lynde, McClelland, Mcllvaine, Horace Mann, | Cocke, Crisfield, Crozier, Daniel, Donnell, A, ‘ necessary printing for each; 
In large numbers, regarding themselves as boun “i 1 7a 






Marsh Evans, Featherston, Flournoy, French, Fulton, ‘The bill reported by Mr. D. makes no allusion | scribe the kind of printing and the quality of paper required, 





some gentlemen on this floor who wish to debate Marvin, Morris, Mullin, Nelson, Nes, 






























in honor to support Axtell, as the Convention 
nominee, voted for him against Morse, and came 
very near sending a Taylor Whig to the Legisla- 
ture, instead of a reliable Free Democrat. 

From this statement, it is easy enough to see 
that a very considerable diversity of sentiments, 
and of views as to the best course to be adopted 
by Free-Soilers in the Le islature, must be look- 
ed for among the Free Soil members. 

Those who came from the Old Democracy, and 
were elected by Democratic constituencies, aided 
by the Free Democrats, naturally incline one 


Corn Market.—The new law fixing the duty 
on wheat at 1s. per quarter goes into operation on 
the 1st of February. Flour—duty paid, 26s. to 
27s.; in bond, 25s. to 25s. 6d. Wheat, 6s. to 7s. 
Corn has fallen—white, 30s. ; best yellow, 32s. 6d. 
Meal is dull. 


James Codrex, Whig, has been elected United 





Mr. Cameron. There were three ballotings, and 
on the third ballot the vote stood—Brodhead 62, 


States Senator from Pennsylvania, in the place of 


this question ; there are some others who wish to 
have a direct vote upon it; and there are others 
still, no doubt, who would like to get rid of vot- 
ing. They can easily get rid of voting, by allow- 
ing the motion to be discussed during the day, 
and when the House adjourns it. would go over 
with unfinished business. If I tunderstand the 
rules of the House aright, if the House adjourns 
when this question is pending, it is not first in 
order to-morrow. 

e Speaker. The motion to reconsider is al- 


Rumsey, St. John, Sherrill 


Thurston, Turner, 


Boyd, Boyden, Brady, Bridges, Brodh 


Newell, Palfrey, Peaslee, Peck, Petrie, Putnam, 
Robinson, Rockhill, Julius Rockwell, Rose, Root, 
Silvester, Robert 
Smith, Starkweather, Strohm, William Thompson, 
Warren, Wentworth, White, 


Wilmot, and Wilson—80. 
Nays—Messrs. Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Barrow, Beale, Bedinger, Birdsall, Bocock, Botts, 


, Wil- 
liam G, Brown, Charles Brown, Albert G. Brown, 
Butler, Canby, Chapman, Clapp, Franklin Clark, 


Gaines, Gayle, Gentry, Go 
S. Houston 


John W. Jon 
utler Ki 


George Jon 
Kennon, Thomas 


Kay, McLane, 
Pillsbury, Preston, Rhett, Richardson, Ro 


in, Green, W. P. 
Hall, Haralson, Harris, Haskell, Hill; Hilliard, G. 
John W. Houston, Inge, Charles J. 
Ingersoll. Iverson, Jameson, Andrew Johnson, 
W. Kaufman, 

, La Sere, Levin, 
Ligon, Lumpkin, McClernand, McDowell, Mc- 
Meade, Miller, Morehead, Morse, 

Murphy, Outlaw, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, 
man, 
Sawyer, Shepperd, Simpson, gg ig teieamoen, 


whatever to the question of slavery. 
LAND CLAIMS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the “bill for ascertaining land claims within the 
Territory of California and New Mexico, to grant 
donation rights, and to provide for the survey of 
lands therein.” 

Mr. Benton addressed the Senate at great 
length in opposition to the bill, and in support of 
a motion, which he made, to recommit the bill 
with sundry instructions; after which, 


as near as may be, in the execution of the work; and said 
advertisement shall divide and classify the printing of the 
respective Houses,.as follows: One of bills and resolutions ; 
one of reports of committees ; one of journals; one of Execu- 
t've documents ; and one for every other description of print- 
ing—each class to be a separate job, and to be provided for 
by separate contract. The said advertisement shall also 
contain a designation of the place in the said city of Wash- 
ington where such sealed proposals shall be oad and the 
day and time of day at which said Secretary and Cl erk will 
cease to receive any further proposals. And the Secretary 
ana Clerk aforesaid shall provide suitable samples of the 

rinting required, and of the paper. on which the same is to 
Be executed, to be kept at the p so designated as afore- 
said at least twenty days successively before the time of re- 











































' i j i gball expire, open to the inspection of all 
; Ste 3. : rs . | Beverly L. Clarke, Clingman, Howell Cobb, Wil- | Thomas, Jacob Thompson, J ohn B. Thompson, The Senate adjourned. ceiving pro Baie the printing aforesaid, 
way ; while those who came from the old Wh ig Cooper 66, Stevens 4 i Be past ten BSS ts vote one Paaieetty of liamson R: W. Cobb, Cocke, Crisfield, Crozier, Robert A. Thompson, Tompkins, Toombs, Vena- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. perpene oe ring to male eoomenats Ser toe sprinting aforesald, 
party, and were elected by Taylor Whigs and mact-.| the House. Daniel, Donnell, Dunn, Embrée, A. Evans, Far- | ble, Wallace, Wiley, Williams, and Woodward— Mr. Henry H. Sibley was admitted to a seat on | Immefiately on the expiration of the time for solving cobd 
Free-Soilers, naturally incline the other way. Onio LeGistLature.—Another scene was ¢ Mr. Wentworth. And would continue in order | relly, Ficklin, Flournoy, French, Fulton, Gaines, | 94. Pg 4 —— ry Sram or wee oe prey opened by ie Se in tr ler 
Those only who were elected by Free Democratic | &4 in the Ohio Legislature on the 8th and 9th, from day to day? Gayle, x erie Goggin, Green, Grinnell, Wil-| Navs—Messrs. Abbott,Belcher, Bingham, Black- as oa Wissenslnvegthees Lng whet Stas: aforesaid, in the presence of the ‘ ee Freak hiker 
constituencies, against the opposition and over the | growing out of the counting of the votes for Gov- The Speak y ‘And would continue in order | lard P. ‘Hall, Hammons, Haralson, Harris, Has- | mar, Blanchard, Brady, Butler, Canby, Cathcart, ~ Shows a the Territory of Mimabetn, ain. | tivss,aed of a ed Oe Sea icemmases wagons & 
nominees of both the old parties, may be expected | ernor. On the 9th, Mr. Whitman, from the com- | from day to day? kell, Hill, Hilliard, George 8S, Houston, John W. | Clapp, Collamer, Collins, Conger, Cranston, pera A MMineoote ond ahd y of the Territory | be present. And the Secretary of the | Renate, pacer, the 
py eee impartial position, between mittee appointed to assist in counting, attempted Mr. Wentworth. Well, if that is the case, I Houston, Inge, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R.| Crowell, Cummins, Darling, Dickey, Dickinson, part supervision of the Vice President, 
7 nst both. > . 


of Wisconsin not included within the boundaries 
of the new State of Wisconsin. 
The bills to establish the Territorial Govern- 
ments of California and New Mexico were made 
the special order for Monday next. — 
Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, submitted a reso- 


Dixon, Duer, Dunn, Eckert, Edwards, Embree, 
Nathan Evans, Faran, Farrelly, Ficklin, Fisher, 
Freedley, Fries, Giddings, Gott, Greeley, Grego- 
ry, Grinnell, N. K. Hall, Hammons, James G. 
Hampton, Moses Hampton, Henley, Henry, Elias 
B. Holmes, Hubbard, Hudson, Hunt, Irvin, Jen- 


to read a report signed by sfx Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee, rejecting the vote of Lorain 
county on the ground of informality in sending 
the returns to the capital, the seal of the county 


But, to return to the histo: i 
ry of affairs here : 
‘ The result of the contest, as to the seats of 
es and Peirce, greatly excited the Democrats. 
eva) nf neem openly b pag ica their purpose to 
ir seats an home ; 
every reason to believe ¢ unlbas Coy’ soata be 





think it an additional reason for bringing this‘ Ingersoll, Irvin, Iverson, Jameson, Andrew John- 
question to a test vote. We have a full Prouse son, George W. Jones, John W, Jones, Kaufman, 
now, perhaps ag full as we ever shall have; and | Kennon. Thomas Butler King, La Sere, Levin, 
if we go into a fall debate, it will last for several | Ligon, Lincoln, ag Lumpkin, McClernand, 
days. I therefore move-—— McDowell, McKay, aa Job Mann, Meade, 

Miller, Morehead, Morse, Murphy, Nicoll, Out- 


ate, and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, under \ 
the supervision of the Speaker, shall thereapon let each class 
of said printing to the lowest bidder who sball — Batis- 
factory evidence of his practical skill and his abili a be ed 
the work, and who shail offer good pad nae are mecrt ow hy -4 { 

- ; Ss 
the faithful execution of the “we wd eee oo Saab ot 











by him. And thereupon the 








- s and its Seeretary, and the Speaker of the House 
i i .|. Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, interposed, and ap- , : ; f lution granting the use of the Hall of the House | ‘Be Senate, tnd i "Ly take bonds, With good and suf- 
satisfied that t, unless they could be | 2° Being ethennet we sega. Py em. FRY pealed to Mr. W. to yield him the floor. ' | law, Pendleton, Phelps, Pillsbury, Pollock, Pres- pa “c* Fe OE ane: Sate to the Spnerinn Colonization Society for their | ficient pose for the due and faith fe a vealy, antaten 
of the Pear there was no disposition on the part | Port declared Col. Weller elected by 280 majori- | "4, Wentworth, (continuing,)—I therefore | ton, Rhett, Richardson, Richey, John A. Rock- | Lahm, William T. 4d. Lead, McClelland. Me.| anniversary meeting to-morrow night ; which was | work ; and the officers aforesaid she 
Whi. ree-Soilers to combine with the Taylor | ty. The Speaker ruled the report out of order, | move that the motion to reconsider be laid upon | Well, Roman, Sawyer, Shepperd, Simpson, Smart, | Leffler, Lincoln, Lord, Lynde, McClelland, Me- 






7 ir respective Houses all such lettings of print- 
ing, by an eomtaenta, relating to the same: Provided, That 
the said proposals shall remain sealed until the time appoint- 
ed for examining the same. eats " a 

7 T hat 


adopted. R 
After the transaction of some farther business, 
tthe House adjourned. Soc tnd be aries 





Ilvaine, Job Mann, Horace Mann, Marsh, Mar- 
vin, Morris, Mullin, Nelson, Nes, Newell, Nicoll, 
Palfrey, Peaslee, Peck, Petrie, Pettit, Pollock, 





whatever = wae and declared Seabury Ford, Governor. Mean- 


time, a continued and fierce struggle was going 
on, the utmost confusion prevailed, and, when on 


Caleb B. Smith, Truman Smith, Stanton, Ste- 
phens, Charles E. Stuart, Sa Taylor, Thomas, 
Jacob Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, John 


the table; and I ask the yeas and nays on that 
motion. 
Mr. Stuart again appealed to Mr. W. to allow 
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th 
€ other hand, the Taylor Whigs Proposed to 



























con- 

b ; . . : . of the Senate and three members of 

; ‘ " . B. Thompson, Robert A. p, Tompkins, Putnam, Richey, Rockhill, Julius Rockwell, John sisting of three laeaeemnar tions sunk. Ux dheoms be tha re- 

Unite with the F ‘ : i : him the floor, to enable him to give notice of an , abl Il A. Rockwell, Rose,Root,Rumsey,St. John, Schenck the House of Reprint en shall constitute a Committee on 

vie af etmihend en a Clr ent A. Sf, | need and co ener ee te ee ceed ee eT | Wick, Wiley, Willams and Woodward iat,” | Sheri Silvester, Smart, Caleb B. Smith, eb. Saat “obaaas Pend, ws al harepers sesh meso 

had acted ag the Cl k ‘> a men : os Sod A id : ert Smith, Truman Smith, Star er, rles SENATE. may be deemed necessar y any neglect or delay, 

during the a ev 'erk of the Whig section Mr. Wentworth. I ask if there can be an| So the motion to reconsider was not laid upon adge. Taylor. Ri } ‘ the part of the rs, to the work ordered by 

rganization of t z } , . A ; E. Stuart, Strohm, Tallmadge, Taylor, Richard | ‘The only matter of general interest which | the P* <, and to make a pro rata reductim in the compensa- 

Soon a . disinasol ters dao “Tue Prorie” is the title of a new weekly pa- pee fl ve as hy a —, : nie meron © question then r ing on the motion Ww. bb oan rg Mb ag Wate: Thurston, transpired 7 the Senate . day, was the presenta tion allowed, or to refuse the work altogether, should it be 
ing held at or pis Free Soil members, at ameet- | Pet, the first number of which was to be issued! 44, Wentworth insisted, then, upon his mo- | to reconsider the vote by which the said resolu- Bb i White’ Witmat Sd Wilton 110- ent- | tion, by Mr. Douglas, of a bill which he proposes | inferior to the mundane; and tiie for any increased expend: ; 

the seasion ; bui Hi the commencement of | last Saturday, in New York, by T. Devin Reil- | ion ‘| ‘ : tion had been adopted— we te, si i to offer as a substitute for his original bill for the | ir ,e consequent upon the non-perfrrmance of the contract. 





condition of things ager ng srealy ba ly, John McClenehan, and William E. Robin-| Mf. Stiart, of Michigan. I wish to make an| Mr. McLane, of Maryland, said he desired to| So the House refused to lay the resolution and | admission of California into the Union as a State. 
, ese nomi- 












: . aes 
j to the Ho induce- | amendment upon the table. _ The substitute contains no reference whatever | printing; but-no bill sb 1] be acted upon for wo # not 
De Fa ae he act ally state of aihat son, editors and proprietors. Its great object is, ? ae the (gern nono capt — to poe og a 4p few pameke nae - - _ in - Mz. Smith, et a GRRE EI to. Gk delet ot sinc. sotsatas pete y and which se may ow ~“ 
election of himself and Mr, Senasion, thatthe 60 the’ Caso of Republiceniem syst if the resolution be reconsidered. hope that the resolution would be reconsidered, | a8 follows: eae 's. be if further sesolved That all motio 
work no And 


good to the Free Soil. cause; Monarchy, the Free Institutions of the New| wy Wentworth was understood to inquire of | in viewofthe intrinsic merits of the proposition in- | _‘‘ That the Committee on the District of Columbia be in- print extra numbers of any bill, paper,or documevt, in cither 
istic disinterestedness and’ ond, with character- | World against the Despotism of the Old. It will 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


D ittee of 
structed to report, as soon as practicable, a bill so amending iouse, shall be referred to the members of the comm 











; the Speaker if he could yield to Mr. Stuart for | volved in it, and of those still higher considera- | ¢" t law in this Distetvt as effectually to tthe that House, who shall report upon the propriety of printing, 
mined to vote for the Democrats deter- | labor to promote a good understanding between | the purpose indicated without losing his right to | tions which en‘ered into the question, and which bringing of slaves into the District, either for sale } Bere, or Barrmore, January 15, 1849. —_| and the probable expenre thereof r carly Tp 
nad Gigkad SF Mr. Matthews, of the Gieg | the Emigrant and Native, and initinte the former | the floor? et aa Sete on |” tan meena on ale meee enon Beef Catile—Price from, $2.50 to $4 per 100 | gent funaet the two Houses, in proportion 1 the number of 
nati Globe, well known to nd te cinein- of this Federal Government. ; ek 


The Speaker. The gentleman from Illinois, if 





The question on the demand for the previous 
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1 0 ition, 
s " . ' : “ag 2 : r p T to $4 a $7.8114 nett, | copies ordered by each, except the capenee Ot ve Aue od 
your read . into the Constitution and laws of this country. thdraws his motion. the floor for | So far as the District of Columbia was referred | question was decided in the negative—yeas 71, | Pounds on the hoof, equa iohit-—-ah which sball be paid by the House which shall : : 
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elected C1 to Mr. BA iews, and he was Cuotera —The cholera, at the latest dates, had ‘yield eS from Illinois | ments of that State was a law prohibiting the slaves escaping from one State into another.” Flour and Meal.—The advices per reaper ive ordered: ther resolved, ‘That al Inws'and parte 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
PAYMENT FOR SLAVES. 


SPEECH OF MR. GIDDINGS, OF OHIO, 
On the bill to pay the heirs of Antdpio Pacheco for a 
slave sent west of the Mississippi'with the Seminole 

Indians in 1838. 

Made in the House of Representatives December 28, 1848, 
and January 6, 1949. 

Mr. Gipprnas said, he had not intended to par- 
ticipate in this debate; but, from the favor with 
which the bill had been regarded in Committee, 
and the majority in favor of its engrossment, he 
apprehended that gentlemen had not carefully 
examined the facts of the case, nor did he think 
they had fully considered the prince’ involved 
in the passage of the bill. There are (said he) 
certain great and fundamental truths which lie at 
the foundation of our Government. We profess 
to “ hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal ;” yet the bill before us admits 
one man to be the property of another; that one 
man may rightfully hof@ another subject to his 
will, may scourge him into obedience, and compel 
him to labor for the benefit of his master. We 
profess to believe that all men “are endowed by 
their Creator with the unalienable right to the enjog- 
ment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happines. 








Ss 3? 
yet the bill before us admits the claimant to have 
rightfully held the liberty and happiness of his 
fellow-man at his entire disposal. Now, if we 
pass this bill, our professions will be in direct 
contradiction to our practice. If we really hold 
to these doctrines, it is certain that we must op- 
pose this bill; and it is equally certain that if we 
pass this bill, we shall, by such act, deny these 
truths. We each of us deny these doctrines, or 
we hold to them. We cannot do both. To say 
that we hold to them, and at the same time sup- 
port this bill, would be placing our professions in 
direct “contradiction to our actions. The incon- 
sistency would be too obvious to deceive any one. 
Tell me not that you hold to the undying truths 
contained in our Declaration of Independence, 
and at the same time sit here to estimate the 
value, in dollars and cents, of the body and, mind 
of your fellow-man. Those who founded our Gov- 
ernment declared their ulterior object. That ob- 
ject was to “ secure all men (residing within our ju- 
risdiction) in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness” Ayre we to-day (said he) carry- 
ing out these objects? Here, sir, are two hun- 
dred and thirty American statesmen legislating 
for the benefit of slavery. There is no evading 
this plain and obvious fact. No subterfage can 
hide it from the People. The powers of Govern- 
ment were instituted by our patriotic fathers for 
the express purpose of securing to all for whom 
we legislate the blessings of liberty. We are 
now sitting here to compensate the oppressor of 
his fellow-man for his inability to continue his 
power over the victim of his barbarous cupidity. 
The members who vote for this bill will give un- 
mistakable evidence of their approbation of sla- 
very, and their willingness to sustain it. , 

Before I proceed further, I will give a synopsis 
of the facts involved in the case. The claimant, 
in 1835, residing in Florida, professed to own & 
negro man named Lewis. This man is said to 
have been very intelligent, speaking four lan- 

es, which he read and wrote with facility. 
The master hired him to an officer of the United 
States, to act.as a guide to the troops under the 

_ command of Major Dade, for which he was to re- 
ceive twenty-five dollars per month. The duties 
were dangerous, and the price was proportioned 
to the danger. At the time these troops were mas- 
sacred, this slave Lewis deserted to the enemy, or 
was captured by them. He remained with the 
Indians, acting with them in their depredations 
against the white people, until 1837, when, Gen- 
eral Jesup says, he was captured by a detachment of 
troops under his command, An Indian chief, named 
Jumper, surrendered with Lewis, whom he claim- 
ed asa slave, having, as he said, captured him at 
the time of Dade’s defeat. General Jesup declares 
that he regarded him as a dangerous man; that he 
mas supposed to have kept up a correspondence with 
the enemy from the time he joined Mojor Dade until 
the defeat. of that officer ; that, to insure the public 
safety, he ordered him sent West with the Indians ; be- 
lieving that if left in the country he would be employed 
against our troops. He was sent West; and the 
claimant. now asks that we should pay him a thon- 
sand-dollars as the value of this man’s body. 

The Committee on Military Affairs were una- 
ble to unite in, a report upon the case. Five 
slaveholders, representing slave property on this 
floor, and constituting a majority of the commit- 
tee, have reported a bill for the payment of this 
amount to the claimant.. Four. Northern mem- 
bers, representing freemen only, have made a mi- 
nority report against the bill. This report, as I 
think, is:sustained by irrefutable arguments. 

The majority of the committee assume the po- 
sition that slaves are regarded by the Federal 
Constitution as property, and that this Govern- 
ment and the people of the free States are bound 
to regard them as property, and to pay for them 
as we would for so many mules or oxen taken into 
the public service. The minority deny this doc- 
trine. They insist that the Federal Constitution 
treats them as persons only, and that this Govern- 
ment cannot constitutionally involve the people of 
the free States in the guilt of sustaining slavery ; 
that we have no constitutional pores to legislate 
upon the relation of master and slave. Thereare 
several other points on which the committee dif- 

“fer, some of which I intend to notice; but I pro- 

“pose first to examine for a few moments that of 

> theconstitutional power. It is due to myself and 

=e the country that I should call public attention 
distinctly to the fact, that these questions are 

_fopeed; upon us by Southern gentlemen, against 

i the: wishes and remonstrance of every member of 

“the conimitteé from the free States. Involving as 

t docs the ‘great fundamental principles of our 

overnment,; a distinguished member from the 

“North [Mr: Rockwell, of Connecticut] introduced 

“w Fesélution to close the debate in one hour from 

the time:we went into Committee. I thought it 
unbecoming Northern members to attempt thus 

- ‘to stifle‘ debate on so important a matter, forced 

.. Upon as by the South. I therefore called for the 

ayes and noes on that resolution, and now hold 

‘the floor by a sort of legislative fraud, having vot- 

_Bd'for the engrossment of the bill with the sole 

object of obtaining the floor. Re 

Sir, at the formation of the Constitution, sla- 

‘very was condemned in the severest language by 
‘the delegates who framed that instrument. It is 
true they had been rded in England as prop- 
erty. In 1749, Lord Hardwicke had decided that 
trover lay for a slave in the British courts. That 
was the dust decision of the kind made in Eng- 
land or in civilized Europe. One hundred years 
has elapsed since that decision. Its doctrines 
have been « thousand ‘times discarded, contemned, 
and overthrown, by the statesmen and jurists of 
that nation; but here, in an American Congress, 
we now hear this barbarous doctrine reviv 

In 1772, Lord Mansfield boldly assailed the doc- 
trine laid down in this Hall to-day, and exhibited 
its absurdity in one of the ablest opinions to be 
found on record. From that period this doctrine 
of property in man has found no supporters un- 
der the Government of England. With all our 
refinement as @ nation, with all our boasted ad- 
herence to liberty, on this subject we are three- 
quarters of a century behind our mother country. 

When Sir Warren Hastings was on trial in the 
House of Peers in 1787, Mr. Sheridan, king 
on this subject, in his own peculiar and fervid el- 
oquence, declared that “allegiance to that Power 
which gives us the forms of men, commands ug to 
maintain the rights of men; and never yet was 
this truth dismissed from the human heart—never 
in any time, in any age—never in any clime where 
rude man ever had any social feelings—never 
was this unextinguishable truth destroyed from 
the heart of man, placed as it is in the core and 
centre of it by his Maker, that man was not made 
the property of man.” ‘This was the language of 
British statesmen sixty-two years since. To-day 
we have before this branch of the American Con- 

the report of a committee avowing that, un- 
er this Federal Government, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, “man is the property of his 
fellow-mortal.” 
_ These sentiments of the British statesmen and 
jurists inspired the hearts ofour American patri- 
ots in 1776, when they declared it to be a “ sexr- 
EVIDENT TRUTH THAT ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL.” 
When they framed ovr Constitution, they de- 
clared their object was “to establish justice, and to 
secure to themselves and their oxo the blessings 
of liberty” This subject of holding property in 
men did not escape their attention, nor have they 
left ey nang of their views in rega 

Mr. ison, the father of the Constitution, 

left to us a clear and explicit account of their in- 

tentions. He informs us, that on 
“Wednesday, August 22, the Convention pro- 
ceeded to consider the report of the emice of 

_ tion tax, and a navigation act. The fourth section 


was as follows: 
by the Legisla- 
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this bill, we shall give our most solemn sanction 
to that institutoin which Gerry and his compa- 
triots detested. Will the members from Penn- 
sylvania, the successors of Franklin and Wilson, 
lend their sanction to slavery, by voting the mo- 
neys of the People to pay for slaves? 

But Mr. Madison tells us that “ Mr. Sherman 
(of Connecticut) was opposed to any tax on slaves, 
as making the matter worse, because it implied they 
were property.” 

I understand that some gentlemen from the 
North admit that slaves are property. Mr. Sher- 
man and the framers of the Constitution would 
do no act by which it could be implied that they 
were property. 3 F Sea 

Mr. Madison also participated in the discussion 
himself; and, as he informs us, “ DECLARED THAT 
HE THOUGHT IT WRONG TO ADMIT THAT THERE 
COULD BE PRorerty IN MEN.” And the report 
of the committez was so amended as to exclude 
that idea. ‘ 

In that assemblage of illustrious statesmen, no 
man expressed his Tissent from these doctrines of 
Gerry, of Sherman, and of Madison. These 
doctrines are: 1. That we “should have nothing 
to do with slavery, but ought to be egal not to give 
it any sanction” 2. That “we should do no act by 
which it can be implied that there can be property in 
men.” 3. “That it would be wrone For vs To 
ADMIT THAT THERE CAN BE PROPERTY IN MEN.” 
Such were the views of those who framed the 
Constitution. They intended to express their 
views insuch language astobeunderstood. Will 
this House stand by them ? 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Burt] declared that he would leave us no room to 
escape this issue—“no loophole at which to get 
out ;” that we must say by our votes either that 
there is property in men under the Federal Con- 
stitution, or that there is not. I am most happy 
to meet the gentleman on that point, and am pre- 
pared to submit the question to those who framed 
that instrument, to Mr. Madison. His decision 
is left on record. The only question is;. Have 
the Representatives of the people here the firm- 
ness and the independence to maintain the Con- 
stitution? There stands the record of their in- 
tentions. “He who runs may read” No man 
can fail to understand the intentions of those who 
framed our political compact. ‘Those intentions 
constitute the very spirit of the Constitution, 
which we are sworn to support. The people of 
the free States are aware of the objects and inten- 
tions of those patriots. They know their rights 

under the Constitution ; that they hold the indis- 
putable right to be free and entirely exempt 
from the corroding stain of slavery. So perfectly 
were these principles understood in the early 
days of the Republic, that after the war of the 
Revolution no man asked pay for his slaves that 
were taken from him or killed in the publicservice, 
during the Revolution. In 1830, the Register of 
the Treasury declared that no instance of the 
payment for slaves during the Revolution was to 
be found on record. No, sir; Madison and Jef- 
ferson, and their cotemporaries, were then living. 
They well understood the principles on whic’ 
the Union had been formed. They respected 
the rights of the free as well as of the slave 
States, and no man then attempted to involve the 
people of the North in the support of slavery. I 
believe the first attempt to make this Government 
pay for slaves was in 1816. This was twenty- 
seven years after the adoption of the Constitution, 
and forty-two years after the declaration of Amer- 
ican independence. It isan important historical 
fact, that shows clearly the opinions then enter- 
tained on this subject. 

After the close of the late war with England, 
a bill was pending in this House, providing for 
the payment of property lost or destroyed during 
that war. When the section providing for the 

yment of horses, carts, &c., impressed into pub- 

ic service and destroyed, Mr. Maryant, from 
South Carolina, moved to amend the bill so as to 
embrace slaves. The motion was opposed by Mr. 
Yancy and Mr. Robertson, and was negatived by 
a large majority. (Seo National Intelligencer, 
December 28, 1816.) This was a motion so to 
amend this bill as.to pay for slaves if killed inthe 
public service, when they had been impressed. I 
have heard Northern members express the opinion, 
pending this bill, that we ought to pay for slaves, 
if lost, when they were impressed into the service. 
Sir, such was not the case thirty-five years since. 
Our. predecessors then spurned the proposition. 
Where now is the feeling, the spirit, which ani- 
matedthem? We have norecord of the speeches 
but every member will see that the case proposed 
was the strongest case that could be imagined. It 
was where a slave was taken against the will of 
the master, and pressed into the service, and killed 
by the enemy. Yet they rejected the proposition 
by alarge majority. The claim before us is of 
incomparably less force. Here the master hired 
the slave, at a high price, to go with the troops as 
a guide, and of course took upon himself all risks. 
The next case was that of D’Auterive. He 
had claims against the United States for wood and 
other necessaries furnished the army, and for the 
loss of time and the expense of nursing a slave 
who was wounded in the service of Government 
at New Orleans. This case is more interesting 
from the fact, that there was at that time an at- 
tempt, as on the present occasion, to break down 
that well-known principle in our Constitution, 
that “slaves are persons, and not property.” 
The Committee on Claims at that time (1828) 
was composed of four Northern and three South- 
ern men. Atits head was an honorable Southern 
man, [Lewis Wiu1ams, of North Carolina,] who 
served his country longer in this bodyt han any 
other that ever sat in thishall. For more than a 
quarter of a century he wasa distinguished mem- 
ber of this House. There are few, very few, now 
present, that had the pleasure of serving with 
him ; but his cotemporaries can attest to his great 
abilities and deserved influence. That committee 
reported in favor of allowing compensation for 
the articles furnished to the army, but said, ex- 
pressly, that “slaves not being property, they could 
not allow the master any compensation for his loss.” 
This was the unanimous report—Mr. Williams 
of North Carolina, Mr. McCoy of Virginia, and 
Mr. Owen of Alabama, uniting in the report. 
Mr. Williams had been contemporaneous with 
Madison and Jefferson, and he did not hesitate to 
avow the doctrines of the Constitution, and to 
maintain them. _ Here isthe record of his opinion 
and of the views of hisassociates. When the bill 
came up in Committee of the Whole, certain 
Southern gentlemen suddenly became excited, 
worked themselves into a passion, threatened a 
dissolution of the Union, and all that sort of thing. 
In short, they manifested that spirit of dictation 
and intimidation which we have so often witnessed 
on more recent occasions They madé a strenu- 
ous effort to reverse the decision of the Committee 
on Claims; but, after some two weeks’ discussion, 
gave it up, laid the subject on the table, and there 
the matter ended. 

This discussion was thirty-nine years subse- 
quent to the adoption of the Constitution, and 
more than fifty from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The principle that slaves were persons, and 
not property, was reaffirmed, upon full discussion, 
without the light which we possess on the subject. 
The Madison Papers were not then published. 
The views of Gerry and Sherman and Madison, 
in the Convention, and the action of that body in 
relation to this matter, were unknown to them, 
Should we now revers that decision, and overturn 
the practice, we shall sin against greater light 
than they ; 

The next.and only remaining instance in which 
the question of appropriating the treasure of the 
nation to pay for slaves was in 1843. “A bill for 
the reliefof the people of West Florida,” intended 
to provide for the payment of slaves taken by the 
army of General Jackson from the inhabitants of 
that Territory, in 1814, came up for discussion. 
The slaves had been taken, against the consent of 
their owners, by the military power of the nation. 
I think there were about ninety, taken from dif- 
ferent individuals. The proposition was distinct 
in its character. The object of the bill was to 
pay for human flesh. I myself opened the debate, 
and stated, as the principal grounds of my opposi- 
tion to it, that slaves were not regarded as proper- 
ty under the Federal Constitution. My venera- 
ble and lamented friend, now no more, (John 
Quincy Adams,) sustained my positions. Several 
Southern gentlemen spoke in favor of the bill. 
The Journal is now before me, and shows the 
bill to have been rejected, by a vote of one hundred 
and thirteen to thirty-six. This was done by a Whig 
Congress. Not one of that party from the free 
States voted for the bill. 

T have now given a history of our legislation on 
this subject. ‘There was. a bill this body, 
“sub silentio,” on one of those days when there 
pete | the rules of the House, no discussion, by 
which payment was made fora slave. My friend 

Pennsylvania [Mr. Dickey] has stated the 
facts in regard to it. I knew that such a bill was 
a and so did on Adams ; ogee mu- 

ly agreed to oppose its passage ; but it sli 
throu savoir ds , and, therefore, nanindered 
t. 


In 1843, a bill this body to pay over 
moneys obtained by the Government from Great 
Britain, and held in trust by us, to be paid to the 
owners of slaves lost on board the “Comet and 
Encomium.” This bill also passed the Sen 
and became a law. At the last session me passed 
two bills to pay over moneys held in trust for the 
same purpose. These cases were not to take the 
treasure of the people of the free States to pay for 

, but to pay over that did not belong 


to us, | 
claimed it.” But from the dawn of the Revolution 
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the high councils of the nation, deny that “all 
men are created equal ;” that “ they are endowed by 
their Creator with the unalienable right to their lives 
and their liberties ;” or, that “ Governments are in- 
stituted among men to secure the enjoyment of those 
rights.” \t is now urged that this Government was 
instituted for the purpose of robbing men of those 
rights ; of disrobing a portion of our race of their 
humanity, and reducing them to the state of brutes, 
and making them the property of others. Will 
Northern members nastat to commit this outrage 
upon the honor of the nation and constitutional 
rights of the Northern States? Is there a mem- 
ber from the free States who will vote to tax his 
constituents to pay for Southern slaves? If so, 
let them place their names on record in favor of 
this bill, and let that record descend to coming 
generations, as a lasting memento of the princi- 
ples which guide them. 

I have now referred to the history of our legis- 
lation on this subject. The action of our com- 
mittees was well commented upon by my friend 
from New Hampshire, [Mr. Wilson.] I wish, 
however, to add a few words on this point. I am 
not aware that any committee of this House ever 
reported in favor of paying for slaves, until the 
first session of the 27th Congress—being more 
than sixty-five years from the formation of the 
Government. ‘ 

In 1830, my predecessor, the Hon. E. Whittle- 
sey, reported upon the case of Francis Larche. 
This was the case alluded to by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Burt.] I understood 
him to say that the slave of Larche was not im- 
pressed. 

Mr. Burt. The gentleman is mistaken. The 
statement which I made was this: that no case 
could be adduced in which a refusal to pay for a 
slave had been made, on the ground that he is 
not property. The gentleman is totally mis- 
taken. 

Mr.Gippines. I certainly understand the gen- 
tleman now, and I refer-particularly to the case 
of D’Auterive, which was rejected on this identi- 
cal point. The Committee say, in express lan- 
guage, that “slaves have never been placed on the 
footing of property” And they rejected the claim 
distinctly on that point. 

But to return to the case of.Larche. The Com- 
mittee on Claims of the Senate (vide Rep. H. R. 
401, ist session 21st Congress) say, in distinct 
language, that “the cart, horse, and negro man 
Antoine, belonging to the petitioner, were i- 
pressed, and sent to the lines of the American 
army, on the ist day of January, 1915, where the 
negro man was killed by a cannon lall from the Brit- 
ish batteries.” : 

The gentleman from South aon hook Burt] 
assures us that he was not impressed. I can hard- 
ly suppose that he was authorized thus distinctly 
to deny the accuracy of that report, in a matter 
of fact. However that may be, it is certain that 
the committee understood that the man was im- 
pressed. They therefore acted upon that hy- 
pothesis: and with that belief the committee 
unanimously reported against the bill. Nostrong- 
er case can be imagined. The horse, cart, and ne- 
gro, were impressed, as the committee reported and 
believed. The petitioner was paid for the prop- 
erty—that is, the horse and cart—but the claim for 
the slave was rejected. Yet, sir, they had not the 
advantages of knowing the sentimcats of the 
framers of the Constitution which we possess. 
They were unconscious that the members of the 
Convention declared, that “they ought to be careful 
to giveno sanction to slavery ;” that they should do 
nothing by which “it could be implied that slaves 
mere pro: ty;” “that it was wrong to admit that 
there could be property in man.” I repeat, that to 
the best of my knowledge, (and I have bestowed 
much labor upon the subject,) no report was made 
in favor of paying for slaves from the public 
Treasury during the first half century which this 
Government existed under the present Constitu- 
tion. 

If wrong on any of these points, I ask gentle- 
men to correct me here, before the country. Let 
them expose my errors in the presence of this 
House, where I can meet them; where, with truth 
on my side, I stand prepared to defend my posi- 

tions. Let gentlemen stand forth in this hall 
and meet my facts and argument like men, like 
statesmen, and not blink away in silence, and then 
set their letter-wziters to assail me—to pour forth 
their miserable abuse upon my humble self. Why, 
sir, suppose they destroy me, they will leave my 
doctrines, my principles, untouched. They will 
remain while eternity shall last. 

But to resume the history of this subject. In 
the 27th Congress, the claim of James Watson 
for slaves was committed to the Committee of 
Claims, of which I was myself chairman. The 
friends of the claim, by some means, learned that 
that committee had always reported against the 
payment for slaves. They therefore obtained the 
transfer of that case to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, who reported a bill to pay for the slaves 
claimed by Watson. That report, made seven 
years since, was the first in favor of paying for 
slaves as property, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, ever made to this body. During the same 
session, a report from the Committee on Territo- 
ries was made of the “hill for the relief of the 
people of West Florida,” to which I have already 
alluded, and which was rejected by the House. 

Mr. Burt. Will the gentleman allow me the 
floor a moment? 

Mr. Gippines. With pleasure. 

Mr. Burt. I stated in Committee the other 
day, in reply to the interrogatory of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, that Mr. Whittlesey, in his re- 
port on Larche’s case, quoted the report of the 


‘Senate. I stated further, that Mr. Williams, to 


whom the gentleman from Obio alluded, made a 
report in the Senate, on this case of Larche, say- 
ing that there was no evidence that the slave had 
been impressed at all. I stated further, that I had 
examined the Senate files in that case ; and there 
is no evidence there, except the depositions of one 
or two men, (in the absence of any order,) that he 
was impressed at all. 

Mr. Gippines. Here is the historical record, 
the documentary proof, on which we are bound to 
act. I ask the gentleman from South Carolina 
if he intends to overthrow it by his sidebar testi- 
mony ? 

r. Burt. What is it? 

Mr. Gippines. That this man was impressed. 

Mr. Burr. Ido, sir. There is no evidence of 
the fact. 

Mr. Gippincs. Then I leave the gentleman to 
take issue with the history. The documentary 
evidence is, that this slave was inipressed ; that he 
was taken to the American lines, and was there 
“killed by a cannon shot from the enemy’s batte- 
ries.” 

At the period to which 1 was referring when 
interrupted, I had been placed at the head of the 
Committee on Claims, by the then Speaker of this 
House, [Hon. John White, of Kentucky,] of whom, 
though a slaveholder, I can never speak except 
with profound respect. There were at that time 
many claims for slaves before that committee. 
It was then our settled policy to make no re- 
ports on those cases, lest we should stir up agi- 
tation on this delicate question. 


In this Hall, before the House, I was interro- 
gated by a slaveholder [Mr. Wise, of Virginia] on 
this subject. r was asked distinctly whether our 
committee would report in favor of paying for slaves ? 
I answered, that we would folloe tae dotahitonen 
practice on that subject. He replied, that my 
answer was evasive, but that the established prac- 
tice was not to pay forslaves. It so happened, 
that on the 21st March, 1842, I introduced certain 
resolutions declaring the rights of the people of 
the free States to be exemipt from the support of 
the slave trade. For this I was censured and 
driven from my seat. Another member was added 
to the Committee on Claims; and then, sir, dur- 
ing my absence, just eight days after I left the com- 
mittee, this case was urged upon the members, who were 
most of them inexperienced in their duties, and unac- 
quainted with the precedents. I left this Hall on the 
22d March, and on the 1st day of April following 
a bill was reported by a slaveholding member of that 
committee, to pay for this man Lewis. This was the 
first case of the kind that ever received a favor- 
able report from that particular committee ; and 
that report was obtained in the manner just stated. 
It was in the sixty-seventh year of American 
independence, and the fifty-third of our Consti- 
tution. This is the history of this subject, and 
of this bill. It was reported seven years since by 
a Whig committee. We are yet to see whether 
this House can be induced to pass it. 

Sir, we have the power to overturn the practice 
of this body from its first formation; we may 
overthrow its established and time-honored prin- 
ciples; we may defeat the objects of those who 
framed the Constitution ; we may subvert the es- 
sential elements of that sacred compact which we 
are sworn to support; we may attempt to change 
the law of our existence—to deface the work of 
God, and declare his image to be property; we 
may do all this at the bidding of the slave power ; 
we may humble ourselves in the presence of those 
who hold the rod of terror over us; but thereisa 
superior Power. that will hold us to a strict ac- 
count of our stewardship. Sir, the eyes of the 
people are upon us; they are watching our ac- 
tions. The concentrated rays of intelligence now 
brought to bear upon all our doings, render it im- 
peaaible for us to deceive them. Wo evasion, no 
su will screen those who would render 
Northern eam subsidiary to the support of 
Southern slavery. 

To wre “4 — been in this portage 
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and indignantly any such im’ tat * ga 
in utation. 
Mr. Gippines. Withdraw it, then. 

Mr. Burr. I venture to appeal to this whole 





Committee, who heard my remarks. 











Mr. Gippines. I thought, when the gentleman 
said he would hold Northern gentlemen to this 
point, whether a slave was property; “that he 
would leave no loophole for us to escape.” 1 thought 
it looked somewhat like the language of intimitla- 
tion; it smacked somewhat of the plantation, of 
the crack of the whip. I took it unkind in the 
gentleman from Connecticut, that, under such 
circumstances, he should attempt to stifle debate, 
to seal the lips of Northern men. 

This bill is pressed upon us at this particular 
time, when Southern men are holding Conven- 
tions, and manufacturing their usual mock thun- 
der of dissolving the Union, in consequence of 
our agitation. We hear it rolling along the 
heavens. It affords amusement to our school- 
boys, who crack their jokes and sing ditties in 
regard to it. 

Sir, when I reflect that I am now constrained 
to sit in this Hail to legislate upon the price of 
human flesh as property, | feel humbled. Before 
the nation, before Heaven, I protest against this 
degradation. By what rule shall I arrive at the 
value of this man? He is said to be very intelli- 
gent and learned, reading and writing four lan- 
guages. In this respect he has, probably, few 
equals in this Hall. I mean no offence by this 
comparison, either to gentlemen now present, or 
to the negro who is absent. I regard the moral 
qualities of a man as the proper criterion by 
which to graduate my respect. — In this light, I 
know not whether the comparison be unjust to 
him or to those who estimate is value at precisely 
a thousand dollars. 1 would be as willing to enter 
into an inquiry as to the value of the body of 
the honorable member reporting this bill, as I 
am to estimate the value of a man who, as a 
linguist, probably has not a dezen equals in this 
body. If we are to judge of him by the report of 
the committee, if placed in this body, he might 
have reflected honor upon our country and our 
race. The splendor of his genius might have 
soared far above the grovelling intellects now en- 
gaged in figuring up his value in dollars and 
cents. His name might have been placed in fu- 
ture history beside that of Wirt, of Henry, of 
Barke, and of Sheridan ; or perhaps his philan- 
thropy might have placed him on the roll of 
fame with Adams and Wilberforce. And yet we 
are now sitting here to inquire as to the value of 
this immortal mind, to estimate its price in “ glit- 
tering dust.” My soul shrinks from the impious 
sacrilege with loathing and disgust. But this 
ethereal, immortal intellect, was bound in the 
chains of bondage, shut out from that sphere of 
usefulness and of action in which God designed 
it to move; and we are now asked to compensate 
this claimant for committing this wrong to man- 
kind, this crime against God. I am anxious to 
see how Northern members estimate their fellow 
men. What price do they put upon their con- 
stituents? Let their votes give the answer. 

On a former occasion, I cited the opinion of an 
eminent jurist (Judge McLean) on this subject. 
In the case of Groves vs. Slaughter and others, 
(15 Peters’s Reports, 449,) this question came dis- 
tinctly before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Constitution of Mississippi had pro- 
hibited the introduction of slaves into that State 
after a certain day. Slaves were taken there 
and sold on a credit after the time allowed by the 
Constitution of that State. Suit was commenced 
on the note given in consideration of the slaves. 
The defence set up was, that the contract was 
illegal and void under the Constitution of that 
State, which prohibited the sale therein of slaves 
from without the State. The reply to this was, 
that slaves were property, and therefore the State 
of Mississippi had no power to prohibit their in- 
troduction into the State, as the power to regu- 
late commerce between the States belonged only 
to Congress. In deciding the law, Judge McLean 
said : 


“ By the laws of certain States slaves are treated 
as property ; and the Constitution of Mississippi 
prohibits their being brought into that State by 
citizens of other States, for sale or as merchan- 
dise. Merchandise is a comprehensive term, and 
may include every article of traffic, whether for- 
eign or domestic, which is properly embraced by 
a commercial regulation. But if slaves are con- 
sidered in some of the States as merchandise, that 
cannot divest them of the leading and controlling 
quality of persons, by which they are designated 
in the Constitution. The character of the prop- 
erty is given them by the local law. This law is 
respected, and all rights under it are protected 
by the Federal authorities; but the Constitution 
acts upon slaves as persons, and not as property.” 

But one member of that Court dissented. from 
these views. It may therefore be regarded as an 
authority, so far as the Judiciary are concerned. 

If the doctrine contended for by the friends of 
this bill be correct, if slaves be property, slave 
markets may be opened in Boston, and Massachu- 
setts will have no power to prohibit. there the 
revolting scenes which are witnessed in this city. 
If the doctrine contended for by Southern men 
be correct, no State can exclude slave markets 
from its territory, or consecrate its soil to free- 
dom. It well becomes Southern gentlemen to ex- 
amine this subject before they base themselves 
upon the principle that slaves are property. Let 
that be established, and Congress will have power 
to pring the internal slave trade atits pleasure. 

now proceed to another branch of the case. 
With great propriety the gentleman.from New 
Hampshire inquired, at what time the liability of 
Government to pay for this slave commenced ? 
The question has not been answered, nor do I 
think it can be answered. The undertaking was 
hazardous in the highest degree. The troops 
were all killed but two or three, by the enemy, 
and those were supposed to be dead. This man 
alone escaped unhurt. This danger was foreseen, 
and the master put a price upon the services to 
compare with the risk. Did this contract bind 
the Government to pay for the master’s loss, ad- 
mitting the slave to have been property? Was it 
any part of the compact that the Government 
should insure the property? It strikes me that 
no lawyer would answer in the affirmative. The 
law of bailment is surely understood by every 
tyro in the profession. The bailee for hire is 
bound to exercise the same degree of care over 
the property that careful men ordinarily take of 
their own property. If, then, the property be 
lost, the owner sustains such loss. Now, conced- 
ing this man to be property, the Government 
would not have been liable, had he run away, or 
been killed by accident, or died of sickness. Yet, 
sir, when property is lost or destroyed by the 
act of God or the common enemies of the country, 
no bailee is ever holden responsible—not even 
common carriers, and that is the highest species 
of bailment. Had this officer, acting on his own 
responsibility, d to take this negro through 
the country for hire, (admitting the man to have 
been property, and governed by the same rules 
of law as though he had been a mule or an ass.) 
and he had been captured by the enemy, no law 
would have held such bailee liable. But, sir, an 
entirely different rule of law prevails where the 
owner of a chattel lets it to a bailee for wages. 
Had this man been a mule or an ass, and the offi- 
cer had hired him of the owner for wages, to 
ride through that country, or to work in a team, 
or in any other manner,and he had been cap- 
tured by the enemy, the bailee would not have 
been liable, upon any rule of law or of justice; 
nor would he have been liable if lost in any other 
manner, except by neglect of the bailee. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burt] 
said he would js this case upon strictly legal 
principles. Sir, 1 meet the gentleman on that prop- 
osition. I, tod, for the se of the argument, am 
willing to submit it on principles of law; and I 
believe that no jurist, or even justice of the peace, 
would hesitate to reject the claim on those grounds. 
All must admit that the liability ofthe Govern- 
ment concerning this man ceased when he was 
captured by the enemy ; up to this point the Goy- 
ernment was not liable. JI understood the author 
of this bill [Mr. Burt] to argue, however, that we 
became liable under the contract oft bailment. 
That contract was ended when the man was cap- 
tured. The claimant then failed to perform his 
part of it. The stipulation op the part of the 
master was that the negro should pilot the troops 
from Fort Brooke to Fort King, the place of their 
destination, i: the rate of twenty-five dollars per 
month. He was captured when only half the 
distance wes accomplished. Here the master 
ceased to perform his compact; it was beyond his 
power to do so. The contract then ceased to ex- 
ist ; and from that time forth the claimant had no 
demand on us, either in equity or in law. 

I now enter upon another view of this case. 
It is shown, by the testimony of General Jesup, 
that this man was supposed to have kept up an 
understanding with the enemy, from the time he 
united with Dade’s command until the massacre 
of that unfortunate battalion; that while he was 
with the enemy, which was more than two years, 
he united in committing depredations upon the frontier 
settlements ; in short, that-he was one of the enemy. 
Our army was sent there to protect this claimant, 
and his wife and children and neighbors, against 
this very man, who, in co y with others, 
murdered the people of Fl and destroyed 
their ag ma This expenditure of blood and 
ee. e United States was occasioned in 
part by this very negro, for whom the master now 
re com in. eda Saas 

ntelligence, with a knowledge o 
which he and his 1e had suffered at the hands 
of those who lated them as s [roperty, he must 
have thirsted for vengeance. He could have felt 
no attachment, no» for a people at-whose 
hands he had received nothing but abuse and 


degradation. [t was natural that he should have 


sought revenge; and it was natural that his mas- 
ter should become his victim, if within his power. 
But our army was sent there to protect the 
against their slaves who were with the Ind 

and their effective allies. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that Lewis was with other 
enemies. General Jesup says that he would have 





tried and hanged him, if he could have found 
time. This, under martial ‘law, he might un- 
doubtedly have done. And the gentleman who re- 
ported this bill admitted that in such case this vlaim 
would never have been presented. Suppose he 
had been slain in battle: I think we should never 
have heard of this claim. But why had General 
Jesup a right to hanghim? Because he was an 
enemy, dangerous to t ople and to the Govern- 
ment. But who will for a moment _— to say 
that he had the same power, yea, greater power. 
to send him out of the Taanbiehsel, than he had 
to slay him in battle, or to hang him. Humanity 
surely would dictate that he should be sent out of 
the neighborhood, rather than hig life should be 
sacrifided. Has the claimant’s loss been greater 
than it would have been had the negro been slain 
or hanged? Not at all. He had been taken in 
arms, had committed depredations upon the peo- 
ple; he had occasioned much loss of blood and 
treasure to the nation. Could General Jesup have 
left him in Florida, consistently with his duty ? 
T think not. 

Here another important question arises. Had 
the claimant any right to keep an enemy so dan- 
gerous within any civilized community? Is there 
a member of this body who will rise in his place 
and assert that any master possesses the right to 
retain such a foe on his plantation? Has any 
man the right to keep a rabid dog, or other ani- 
mal, and suffer him to go at large in the commu- 
nity? I am now arguing the legal question. I 
am considering this man as property, the same as 
though he were an ass or a mule. And I lay it 
down as-clear and indisputable law, that, had 
such mule or ass killed the people, and destroyed 
their property, as this man had done, any member 
of the community might either have shot him, or 
chased him out of the neighborhood with impu- 
nity. 

I therefore meet the gentleman -who reported 
this bill on every point involved in this case, le- 
gal, equitable, or constitutional, and I can find no 
merits in it. 

But, sir, as I am for the moment engaged in a 
legal examination of the case, I desire to follow it 
a little further. This man was guilty of treason 
against the United States, or he was an enemy to 
our Government. I think it doubtful whether 
slaves can commit treason, as they owe no allegi- 
ance to our Government. But if he was not a 
traitor, he was surely an enemy to the country. 
Now, sir, whether traitor or enemy, and the mas- 
ter, knowing the fact, “had harbored him,” “ad- 
hered to him,” or “given him aid and comfort,” 
would not the master have been guilty of the 
crime of misprision of treason against the United 
States, and punishable under our laws? Of this 
I think there is no doubt. And yet we are called 
upon to pay him a thousand dollars for taking 
away @ man thus dangerous to himself, who, if he 
had remained with him, would probably have 
subjected him to the gallows. Let gentlemen re- 
flect and vote as men, as intelligent statesmen. 

Another question arises in this case, which, to 
me, is equally fatal to the claim. A state of war 
existed. General Jesup was the commanding 
officer in Florida. He was the agent of the Gov- 
ernment; and whatever the Government might 
do to insure the safety of the people, their agent 
for the time being could accomplish under the 
martial law. By the term “ martial law,” I mean 
the war power, which is the most dangerous, the 
most indefinite, the most unlimited, exercised 
among nations. I do not refer to the rules and 
articles of war, but to that vague, indefinite, un- 
definable power which knows no limits. It is 
that power which, in time of war, may do any- 
thing in the power of man to accomplish ; may 
command any sacrifice of the people, or of any 
portion of them, in order to secure the safety of 
the Government, and of the subjects generally. 
It is that power which authorizes the military 
commander, in short, to do whatever he deems 
necessary for the security of the public; by which, 
suspected men were arrested and imprisoned in 
Connecticut and New York during the Revolu- 
tion ;-by which, others were ordered to leave the 
country ; and by which, others were shot down, 
their dwellings burned, and their estates confis- 
cated. It isthe power exercised in South Caro- 
lina, during the Revolution, by Sumter, and by 
Marion, and their compatriots. 1t was by virtue 
of this power that Jackson, at New Orleans, sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus—adjourned the 
Legislature of Louisiana—ordered old men and 
boys, not liable to do military duty by law, on to 
the lines, to defend the city—sent all foreigners 
out of the city, as he regarded them dangerous, as 
this man was supposed to be—suffered no com- 
munication between the city and country—order- 
ed a portion of the slaves also into service, and 
sent the others back into the interior. Many of 
those slaves were killed, but we have at all times 
refused to pay for them. But does any one deny 
these unlimited powers? Notatall. If General 
Jackson had the right to send freemen and slaves 
away from the scene of danger, had not General 
Jesup the same power? Most assuredly he had. 
But the best illustration of this tremendous power 
is said to have occurred at Fort Erie, at the time 
the British attacked it in 1814. A lieutenant 
commanded a picket guard at the west of the fort, 
perhaps a boy distant. A beautiful plain ex- 
tends in that direction some half or three-fourths 
of a mile, bounded by a dense forest. He was 
posted in this forest. As the British column ad- 
vanced, the brave lieutenant, with his little band, 
retreated in front of them, keeping up his fire in 
gallant style, in order to retard their progress, 
and give notice to our men in the fort, and time 
for them to prepare to receive the enemy. An 
officer who had command of a heavy park of ar- 
tillery on that wing of the fort, as the British 
column emerged from the forest, and he saw its 
force, opened a tremendous fire upon it. Our 
little guard and their brave commander were di- 
rectly between the fort and the advancing col- 
umn of the British army. They of course’fell 
beneath the same fire that cut down the hostile 
column. Ag the story is related, General Brown 
was informed of the fact, and sent peremptory 
orders to the officer to cease his fire. To this 
order he paid no attention, but kept up such a 
shower of grape and canister, that the British 
column was broken and scattered before they 
reached the fort, so that not a man scaled its 
walls. But the whole of our picket guard, with 
their commander, were sacrificed ; not a man sur- 
vived. For this conduct the officer was arrested, 
and, on trial, showed conclusively that the sacri- 
fice of our own guard of thirty men was necessary 
to save the fort and those in it. They, sir, were 
freemen. Their lives were surrendered for the 
safety of the army. These five Southern gentle- 
men who reported this bill now insist that the 
widows and orphan children of those men shall 
contribute a portion of their substance to pay for 
a Southern slave, who, for the safety of his own 
master as well as others, was sent out of the 
neighborhood. If there be a Northern man in 
this body willing to lend his vote to consummate 
such an insult to the honor of the free States, 
let him stand forth and avow it. Were it not 
chilling to the feelings of humanity, I would give 
another illustration of this indefinite and unlim- 
ited power. I refer to the execution of those ladg 
on board the sloop of war Somers, a few years 
since, when several midshipmen and apprentices 
were hanged by order of a lieutenant, without 
trial, in order to secure the safety of the ship and 
crew. Shall we now tax the fathers and brothers 
of those young men to pay for this slave? 

But, sir, to come more immediately to the pre- 
cise case before us, I refer gentlemen to the South- 
ampton riots in 1832, The newspapers of that 
day informed us that slaves, and indeed colored 
freemen, were shot down in the streets, others. 
sent to prison, and others sent out of the neigh- 
borhood. Shall Northern men be taxed to pay 
for them? Certainly, if you pass this bill, we 
must expect to open the Treasury to the slave- 
holders in all these and in ten thousand other 
eases. By virtue of this same power exercised at 
Southampton, General Jesup, in order to secure 
the safety of the rane of Florida, sent this man 
Lewis with the Indians-west of the Mississippi ; 
and now the master, instead of paying the ex- 

se of arresting this man—instead of refund- 
ing to this Government and to the people of Flor- 
ida the losses he has occasioned by bringing this 
slave among them—instead of paying for the 
property this man destroyed—he comes here and 
demands that we should pay him a thousand dol- 
lars for preventing Lewis from killing more people 
and destroying more property. 

L have now stated my own views in regard to 
the powers of General Jesup to send this man 
out of the neighborhood. If he these 
powers to deal with him as with any other ene- 
my, no man will urge that we are in law or jus- 
tice bound to pay for him. Admitting, however, 
for the sake of the argument, that General Jesup 
had no right to deal with him as an enemy, but 
that he was bound, under the order of the War 
Department, to deliver him over as a slave; that 
he disobeyed this order, and sent him West upon 
his own responsibility, and in violation of his 
duty ; in such case, I ask, is there a member on 
this floor who for a moment would suppose the 
People bound to pay for a slave taken by Gene- 
ral Jesup, in violation of his duty and of positive 
orders from the War Department? 

Every member must be aware that the rules 
which control a public are the same as 
those which govern in private life. Suppose I 
employ a man to act as my agent. While he con- 
fines himself to the business on which he is au- 
ooops to act, I — rae tater in jastice 

y his contract. Suppose my friend on 
my rightto go and purchase a lantoe fir me: he 
makes & for the horse in my name ; I an 
bound by it, and must perform it.. But suppose 
he “a farm in my name: no man would 
na om me obligated to take the farm. 

ilitary officers are the agents 
to do all things pertaining to 
which come within the line of their duties. Gen. 


Jesup was an agent to send out of Florida all 
enemies of the country ; but he was not our agent 
to send the friends of Government west of the 
Mississippi. If he has done so, the act is his, 
not ours. It was unauthorized, and he alone is 
liable. Now,I understand the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Burt] to urge that he was 
an enemy, and dangerous to the country. I ad- 
mit the fact, and say that he should he treated as 
anenemy. But if he were not an enemy, then 
there is no claim on the Government. 

But the committee are not content with urging 
that he was an enemy to the country, and danger- 
ous: they suddenly change the argument, and say 
that he was taken for public use, An enemy to the 
nation is taken for public use! Well, sir, the argu- 
ment is ingenious. It never found a place in the 
mind of Grotius or Puffendorf, or of any writer 
upon the law of nations or'the rights of govern- 
ment. But the point was adopted by the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina, and 
perhaps I ought to notice it. For what use was 
he taken? Zo what use was he applied? The 
gentleman admits the right to shoot or to hang 
him. Would not that have been asmuch a “ tak- 
ing for public use” as it was to banish him? The 
use of sending him out of the country was the 
preservation of the lives and property of the peo- 
ple. That would have been equally attained by 
shooting or hanging the negro. But the reply to 
this is, that he was property. Well, repeat, sup- 
pose he-had been a rabid dog or a vicious mule. 
killing people and destroying their property, and 
General Jesup had shot or chased him out of the 
country, to prevent him from killing his master 
or others, would the Government have been lia- 
ble? FE will not argue the point further. 

Again: it is said that, by the act of hiring, we 

admitted the slave to be property, and that the 
Government is now estopped from denying that 
fact. Weare bound to treat all arguments on 
this floor with respect. But to suppose that this 
obscure lieutenant, who, perhaps, never read a 
commentary on the Constitution, and who, I dare 
say, never dreamed that he was affecting, or doing 
anything to affect, our rights or our duties: I say, 
to suppose that his acts would estop Congress 
from maintaining the Constitution, or that such 
acts would have any weight whatever with this 
body, is a proposition which I will not detain the 
House to examine. He was our agent for the 
purposes of doing his military duty ; but we never 
authorized him to legislate for us, or to give con- 
struction to our constitutional rights. Why, sir, 
I may hire out my son or apprentice or my hired 
servant ; but would that bean admission that they 
were my property? Or suppose I agree that the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burt] shall 
attend the Speaker to a given place: does thatim- 
ply that I hold him as property? No, sir; the 
only fact implied is, that I have a right to receive 
the wages when the labor or duty is performed, 
according to my contract. In this case, theclaim- 
ant agreed that Lewis should accompany the 
troops, and the officer agreed to pay the master 
twenty-five dollars per month. The claimant 
might have made the same arrangement in regard 
to any freeman as he did in regard to Lewis; and 
when the labor was performed, he would havethe 
same right to the money. But, in such case, would 
the Government be obligated to pay him for the 
bedy of such freeman? No doubt the obliga- 
tions would rest upon the hirer that now rest on 
the Government, and no more. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Burt] says, that the act of 1815, levying direct 
taxes, recognises slaves as property. That law 
provides, “that such tax shall constitute a lien 
upon the real estate, and upon all slaves of indi- 
viduals upon whom said taxes shall be assessed.” 
My presumption is, that this bill was drawn by 
some Southern man, who did not reflect that slaves 
were less property under the Federal Constitu- 
tion than they were under the laws of the slave 
States. The gentleman does not pretend that, at 
the passage of that law, the question whether 
slaves were persons or property, was raised, or 
discussed, or thought ‘of. I need not say that a 
bill passed sub silentio constitutes no precedent. 
In our courts of justice, the judge takes no notice of 
questions not made by the parties; nor do the 
proceedings of & court form any authority on 
points not raised nor discussed by counsel, nor 
examined by the court. 

The case of Depeyster, to which I referred, was 
& stronger case than that of the law of 1815. My 
friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Dickey,] as well 
as myself, stated that that case passed when no 
one knew it. I knew that my lamented friend 
[Mr. Adams] and myself both intended to oppose 
its passage. and we were both watching it; but it 
got through when we were unconscious of it. Does 
any man—I will not say lawyer—suppose that its 
passage constitutes any precedent showing that 
slaves are property?  Yot this law of 1815, so far 
as we know, received no more attention (or at 
least that part of it relating to slaves) than did 
the act for the relief of Depeyster. It can there- 
fore constitute no precedent. 

The force of a precedent consists in the respect 
which we pay to the judgment of a former Con- 
gress. It is therefore necessary, to give a prece- 
dent any force whatever, that the judgment of the 
tribunal should have been exercised upon the 
question, whether it be a judicial for legislative 
precedent. Thus, in each case that I have cited 
as precedents, either in this House or in commit- 
tees, the questions now under consideration were 
discussed, and deliberation had, and a judgment 
given upon the point before us. Now, sir, let me 
say, with all due respect to Southern gentlemen, 
that I challenge them to produce an instance in 
which this House, or the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or any respectable court of any 
free State, has decided slaves to be property under 
the Federal Constitution, in any case where that 
question has been raised, discussed, or examined 
I desire to see gentlemen come to a definite issue 
on this subject. I wish to meet them fairly and 
distinctly. They must admit that the framers of 
the Constitution intended to exclude from that 
instrument the idea that there could be property 
inman. To that point I intend to hold them. 
And I call upon them to meet the record of Mr. 
Madison, to which [ have referred. Let them 
deny that record, or carry out the intentions of 
the framers of that instrument. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burt] 
says he “should like to know what was contem- 
plated by that clause in the Constitution which 
stipulates for the surrender of fugitive slaves, 
unless it be that their owners hold property in 
them?” I answer, that clause means just what v- 
says. It gives to the holder of slaves the right to 
pursue and recapture them in a free State, pre- 
cisely as it gives me the right to pursue and re- 
take my apprentice or my son in any State to 
which he may escape. It no more admits the 
slave to be property, than it admits the apprentice 
or the minor to be property. I am tired of hear- 
ing this clause of the Constitution quoted to prove 
almost every doctrine advanced by Southern men. 
Its provisions are of the most plain and obvious 
character. It merely provides for the recapture 
and return of slaves, and nothing more. 

But my hour has nearly expired. My constit- 
uents hold slavery to be a crime of the deepest 
dye. The robbing a man of his money or prop- 
erty, or the seizing of his ship upon the high seas, 
we regard as grievous offences, which should ex- 
clude the perpetrator from human associations for 
thetime being. But we look upon those crimes as 
of small importance, when compared with that of 
robbing a man of his labor, his liberty, his social, 
his intellectual enjoyments; to disrobe him of 
his humanity, to degrade and brutalize him. On 
this. account we protest solemnly. against being in- 
volved in the wickedness and in the crimes of that 
institution. To-day we are asked to pay our 
money for the liberty of our fellow-man. e hold 
that he was endowed with thatliberty by his Cre- 
ator; that it is impious, and in the highest degree 
criminal, for a man, or for a Government, to rob 
any portion of our race of their God-given rights. 
As the representative of a Christian and a moral 
constituency, I deny the right of Congress to in- 
volve them or mein thesupport of such crimes 
By our compact of Union, no such power is dele- 
gated to Congress.- By the eof this bill, 
we shall become slave dealers ourselves—traders 
in humanity. The people of our State shrink 
from the foul contagion. With Mr. Gerry, we 
hold that “we have nothing to. do with slavery i the 
States, but we will be careful not to give it any sanc- 
tion; with Mr. Madison, we hold that “it would 
be wrong to admit that there can he property in man ;” 
and with the signers of the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence, we hold that it is a “ sel/- 
evident truth, that all men are created equal.’ We 
believe our rights to enjoy these doctrines unmo- 
lested by this Government are as clear and indis- 
putable as are the rights of the slave States to deny 
them in theory and in practice. We claim no su- 
periority of privil under the compact. We 
admit them, under the Constitution, to enjoy their 
slavery unmolested by Congress or by the free 
States. Its blessings and its curses, its horrors 
and its disgrace, are theirs. We neither claim 
the one, nor will we share in the other. We will 
have no participation in itg guilt. “It is the ob- 
ject of our perfect hate.” uthero gentlemen 
may continue to misrepresent us, by saying that 
we seek to interfere with that institution in the 
States; but, thank God, we have at last obtained 
access to the public ear. The people of the free 
State: now understand that all our efforts, politi- 
cally, are based upon the constitutional right of 
being exempt from its support. For years I have 
made it a practice, when I have spoken in this 
Hall, to against misrepresentation, by avow- 
ing my doctrines. I am aware of the efforts now 
making by Northern presses, letter-writers from 
this city, and editors who pander to the spirit of 
servility, to misrepresent my views, and assail my 
motives. Sir, let me say to those men before 
Heaven, If they will come up to the work, unite 





their influence, and separate this Government 
from the support of slavery and the slave trade, 
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and leave that institution where the Constitution 
placed it—with the States in which it exists— 
with gratitude to God, and with love and good 
will to all my fellow-men, I will retire from these 
halls to the obscurity of private life. 

Sir, I may, on the present occasion, disabuse my- 
self of the imputation that I wish to embarragg 
the friends of the incoming Administration. Those 
who have done me the honor to observe my course 
in this Hall for the last ten years, must do me the 
Justice to say, that my efforts here have been 
against existing evils. I desire to see every mem- 
ber of every party lend his influence to support 
the Constitution of my country and the rights of 
humanity. Sir, I war upon no party. I wish to 
see the people of the free States purified from the 
support, the crimes, the contagion of slavery. | 
would oppose any member or any party who seeks 
to uphold the slave trade or slavery by Congres- 
sional laws, or lends his influence to continue 
within this District, or on the high seas, acom- 
merce in human flesh. I know that the sympa- 
thies, the consciences, and the judgment of the 
people are with me. Recent events have demon- 
strated the power oftruth. Its omnipotence is ir- 
resistible. Itis rolling onward. No political pal- 
tering, no party evasions, no deceptions, no dodg- 
ing of responsibility, will satisfy the people, No; 
gentlemen must come up to the work ; they must 
take their position upon the line of the Constitu- 
tion, and maintain the rights of the free as well as 
of the +lave States, or they will be overwhelmed 
by the indignation of a free and virtuous people. 
Gen. Taylor and his friends will have an oppor- 
tunity of gaining immortal honors, and of de- 
serving and receiving the gratitude of the Ameri- 
can people. Let them at once abolish slavery and 
the slave trade in this District, and upon the high 
seas ; let this Government cease to oppress and de- 
grade our race ; let ug cease to legislate for slavery; 
let the powers and influence of Government be ex- 
erted to promote human liberty, to elevate man- 




















kind in his moral and physical being; and the 
honors of men, and _ the blessings of Heaven, and 
the gratitude of this and of coming generations 
shall be theirs. But if their influence be exerted 
to maintain this commerce in human fiesh now 
carried on this District, and upon the high seas— 
to involve the people of the North in these tran- 
scendent crimes—then the opposition of good men, 
the curse of Heaven, and the execrations of pos- 
terity, will be their reward! 


From the Philadelphia North American. 


UNION OR DISUNION—LIFE OR DEATH. 

Folly and wickedness are inherent proclivitics 
of human nature, which make themselves scen 
and felt under all circumstances of human exist- 
ence. In all classes, we perceive the workings 
of the infatuation that saps and the frenzy that 
destroys the best institutions of men; and there 
are “devil’s penitents” in the political world, as 
well as in the church—men who repent back- 
wards—backwards from the faith of freedom to 
the creed of bondage—who lament the sins of 
peace and the crimes of prosperity, and, in the 
fell spirit of 

“ Th’ aspiring youth who fired th’ Ephesian dome,” 
lust for the incendiary privilege and traitor im- 
mortality of burning down the temple of a nation’s 
safety. 

We make these remarks in view of the move- 
ment believed to be meditated, if it has not“alrea- 
dy been commenced, by some of the more maniacal 
spirits of the Southern Committee, under the 
leadership of the South Carolina Eratostratus, 
who, in age, still cultivates the fires of a destruc- 
tive ambition. We are told that Mr. Calhoun’s 
object is, by an inflammatory address, as Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee, to excite to passion 
the Southern Legislatures now in session, and 
instigate a combination of action which cannot 
but be dangerous—perhaps fatal—to the Union 
of these States; while it is openly charged as true 
of other fierce members of this Committee, that 
they have already planned the whole scheme of 
an independent Southern Republic, and resolved 
upon the site of its intended capital at Atalanta, 
in Georgia. When Southern men carry their 
dreams of treason thus far, they walk in their 
sleep, and have reached the brink of the precipice, 
beneath which is the gulf of inevitable perdition. 
They have reached—nay, they have overstepped 
it; and, like Whitfield’s blind mendicant, they 
stand with one foot in air, and the staff that has 
Guided them dropping from their hands down, 

own into the bottomless abyss. May God save 
them—may God save the Republic. 

To our apprehension, there is no fact more 
glaringly self-evident, than that the dismember- 
ment of the American Union, if it shall ever take 
place, must immediately result in the entire and 
most fearful ruin of all the seceding States. They 
may make a Southern Republic—but such a Re- 
public could not endure for six months. One mo- 
ment of life, and that a moment of convulsion ; 
the event of its dissolution would form a stronger 
feature in history than that of its birth; and 
great, signal, and terrible, would be the tale of its 
demolition. We have said before, and we say 
again, that the inevitable results of secession and 
the foundation of an independent Southern Re- 
public—there is no power short of that which is 
Omnipotent which could prevent them—would 
be, first, an almost immediate war, of the most 
deadly character—it would be a war of treason on 
one side, and of vengeance on the other—between 
this new republic of slave States and the far 
stronger—yea, thrice and three times mightier— 
Confederacy of the free States; and, secondly, 
universal insurrection and servile war—a war of 
slaves against their masters—a San Domingo war 
of flames and massacre—superadded to the foreign 
war with which the Republic of the free States, 
the great and faithful relics of the United States 
of Washington, would be sure to press the nest 
of traitors hard and home. 

Why should any man of the South be willing 
to conceal from himself these all-important, all- 
significant facts, with other allied ones equally 
grave and manifest? The institution of slavery 
is supported in the South, not by the power of 
the South, but by that of the Republic—by the 
consent and connivance of the whole American 
people—secured to the South solely by virtue of 
the Constitution, which it would be madness for 
the South to destroy. All the world is, at this 
moment, up in arms against slavery—against 
American slavery even—except the world that is 
within the American Union ; where the people of 
the fifteen free States, forming actually two-thirds 
of the whole free white population of the country, 
who have the same feelings, the same principles 
on this subject as other people throughout the 
world, are yet willing, nay, anxiously desirous, 
for the sake of the Union, to observe all the 
pledges and guarantees of the national compact, 
although it bind them to support and defend the 
institution which they cannot approve. Break up 
the Union—repeal the Constitution; the fetters 
of national obligation fall from hands that must 
snatch the weapons of national revenge ; and, on 
a sudden, twelve millions more of enemies of 
slavery are created in the world, right at the doors 
of the South—new enemies, fresh enemies, zealots 
of freedom, doubly exasperated by the equal fires 
of enthusiasm and rage. No one believes that a 
republic of the North and arepublic of the South 
could sit down together in peace for one minute. 
The Union must be sundered and the sword 
drawn at one and the same instant ; and then the 
short, sharp mortal struggle of six millions of men 
fighting fifteen millions—twelve millions of indig- 
nant freemen and .three millions of insurgent 
slaves. It is a conception that makes the heart 
sick. Wo to the American, whether of the North 
or the South, who compels his countrymen to 
think such thoughts and dream such dreams. 

In fact, everything associated with this traitor 
fancy of a Southern republic is dark and repelling. 
The auspices are unfavorable. The very first at- 
tempt to give the unborn monstrosity a local habi- 
tation and a name is one of evil omen. The capi- 
tal of the new confederacy is, as we said, to be at 
Atalanta, in Georgia. The name of the metropolis 
suggests the name of the State ; and here we have 
at once, in a word, the memory of a country lost 
and a world submergod. The billows of the ocean 
roll over the place of the ancient Atlantis. A 
new sea—of blood, not brine—is still more certain 
to overwhelm the modern namesake, and to sink 
it deeper in the unfathomed gulfs of ruin irre- 
trievable and the wo that wiillast forever. _ 

Men of the South, what countenance do ye give 
to such projects? We believe—nay, we are sure— 
that patriotism is of no section, and that there is 
wisdom enough to neutralize all partial infatua- 
tions. Down with all Southern organizations, con- 
ventions, and concerted actions of Legislatures or 
other bodies. If the South allege a real grievance, 
leave it to be settled by the good sense, the good 
feeling, and the magnanimity—not of the South 
or the North—but of the American people, There 
is always more danger from folly than injustice. 
From the glorious days of’76—from the first death- 
shot fired at Lexington, and the first life-cry of ® 
new-born freedom at Bunker Hill—we have never 
known, in America, but one country. May we 
never know another! The Union, the whole 
Union, and nothing but the Union! _ 
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